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PREFACE 



Over 160 years ago the junior college irovement had its beginning in 
this nation. 

Though seaningly atypical of the pattern of growth experienced by the 
ocnnDn schools in the United States during the same period, the two- 
year college is nonetheless considered to be the most unique of our 
educational institutions. Gleazer and Gemhart, in the 1967 Junior 
College Directory reported re^)ectively that, "As has been the case 
for the past several years, . . . the dramatic growth in numbers of 
institutions and the expanding role of junior colleges in acocranodating 
young people and adults alike (v^iich began) ... a decade or more ago 
is obviously continuing."! "In 1964, more than one student in every 
four beginning his program of higher education in the United States 
enrolled in a junior college. Ihis represented an increase of 106,000 
students over the preceding year. It has been estimated that by 1970, 
there will be 1,000 junior colleges enrolling nearly 2 million students."^ 
If this race continues, it beocmes abundantly clear that many existing 
colleges will be remodeled or added to and that an equal number of new 
institutions will be needed 1:^ the year 2,000. 

Never was the need so great for the joining of hands by the educator 
and the architect in the planning, progranming arid designing of these 
institutions. It is particularly ^-rue in the Pacific Northwest and 
especially so in the State of Washington. It is with these facts in hand 
and this concern in view that the conference was conceived and organized. 

It is this type of continuing education program vMch is vitally needed 
and vMch we hope can be sustained in the years ahead. The resources 
of this f reat state university belong to the people — it is our charge 
and our cnallenge that they be used in a most effective way to improve 
ocmnunication "between the ivory tower and the market place. "3 

Robert H. Dietz, F.A.I.A. , Dean 

College of Architecture and Urban 
Planning 



!e. J. Gleazer, Jr., "Introduction," 1967 Junior College Directory, 
William A. Harper (ed.), Washington, D.C.: American Association of 

Junior Colleges, 1967, p. 5. 

C. Gemhart, Ibid,, p. 6. 

3h. T. Morse, "Between the Ivory Tower and the Market Place," 
Junior College Journal, 35 (i^ril, 1965) , 16. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSES OF THE CO^RENCE 



Raymond C. Schneider 

Th(3 growth of the ocnprdiensive oorarunity college has been the 
object of considerable national attention in receit years. It is also 
one of the most rapidly e:q>anding units of higher education in the 
Pacific Nbrthvest. In the State of Washington, for example, its emergence 
as a bona fide opportunity for a post-high school education and training 
e:q)erience has reciched the end of the beginning. Followincf a recent 
in-depth study of tlie need for this viable institution in Washington, 
three things have become abundantly clear: 

1. The number of such institutions will probably double in 

the next decade. Our neighbors are also feeling the effects 
of growth in their areas. 

2. decisicxis affecting the future of the cxxnonunity college 
in this state have only recently been made and much ac±ivity 
is being undertaken across the state to adjust to the change. 
Each of you will, in cu.1 probability, witness unforeseen 
changes in your particular state. 

3. Some fundamental knowledge of planning, progranmii^, and 
designing new campuses is urgently needed to keep pace with 
the demand of chai^. This is of key ooncem to cdl of us. 

Let me reach briefly back into history for a figure or two in 
order to illustrate the phencmenal growth of the oomnunit^^ college. 

Between 1801 and 1920, thirty-seven public junior colleges were 
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estab l ished in the United States.^ These institutions are still in 
operation. During the single year 1965, thirty-nine new public conminity 
colleges were established. In total there were, at the end of October, 
1965, 502 such institutions in the nation. In additi^, there were 269 
independent two-year colleges in operation on this same date. "Prcro the 
the nation s first institution of hi^ier education opened its doors 
in 1636, iTiany hundreds of colleges and universities have been built, and 
over 2100 still exist today. "While this is a remarkable record," 
according to Mayhew , "it is only a prologue to the future. In order 
to aoocninodate the students expected in 1975, the nation nust provide 

tujvae the facility capacity in this decade as was built in the last three 
centuries." 

The: urgent demand for the unique two-year college will continue 
along these same lines. New oomnanity colleges will be established at 
a rate conservatively estimated to be forty to fifty a year to house this 
increasing population. 

Hiirty-four years from today, the oldest oomiunity college will 
be observing its bicentennial. By that tune, the United States population 
will exceed 300 million people. Hie State of Washington will e^qjerienoe 
growth during this period vbioh will attract more people to its Puget 



American Association of Junior Colleges, C966 Junior College 
Dvreotory, Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1966. 

2 _ 

Community College Planning Center. PUomera and Planning. A 

on Conrnunity College Faoilitiee, Stanford, California; CMomunity 
College Planning Center, 1966. p. 2. 
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Sound area than now reside in the entire state — over three and a half 
million. By oaqparison, the San Francisco Bay area in California, 
which is now holding approximately five million, will increase to nearly 
fifteen million — almost equivalent to the 1965 population of the entire 
state of California. 

If we were to project the nation's need for ocnnunity colleges to 
keep pace with the estimated population growth, it would appear that a 
new college may be established for each additional 100,000 people. The 
837 we have today will have increased to nearly 3,000 by the 

year 2010. 

Now is the to plan ahead. Personal es^ierienae and information 
fran scattered reports indicate a significant nunber of new institutions 
are w*ing planned, p rog ra med, and designed by teams %dth little prior 
es^erienoe and %iith a paucity of neaningful data upon which to base 
their decisions. 

Planning is a natural phenomenon, inherent to practiccdly every 
activity we undertake. With some, minutes are critical; with others, it 
may involve hours, days, montlis, years, or longer. Whether it be a 
sinple task or a cooplex one, to a degree each of us is a planner. We 
have bee n taught to plan from the earliest formative stages of our lives. 
In planning it becomes readily apparent that ce r tai n things must happen 
before other things. Sane things can occur simultaneously, but each 
takes time, talent, and resources. There is a place to start and a place 
to stop. Frequently the start is predicated on an end or target. As 
the tai^ to be acoonplished grows in oonplexity, so must the planning. 
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Prograraning has beocne the generic term applied to the process of 
planning. It has risen in its level of sophistication from one % 4 hich 
involved a long, labo r ious^ manual piooess, to one which may be 
assisted. The ocniuter, being an idiot, won't do the job any better than 
you can, but it can help you do it faster, enabling you to omsider mote 
alternatives in less time than previously possible. Programming a 
oonnunity college is an exanple of a conplex planning problem. Building 

A 

a oontenixsrary canpus to house 2,500 to 10,000 students m an urban 
setting, in a relatively short space of time, and with funds, is 

a oomna n problem facing the team required to aooonpli^ the tai^. 

Designing is the ^thesis of both from which the form, the struc- 
ture, and the total environment emerge into reality. Frequently, the 
people involved in this prooess are involved for the first time (and for 
some it may also be the only time) . 

Now vhere, in a situa tio n like this, can one find what to do and 
how to do it? vyho propounds the theories from which practice emerges? 

Nhat tools and techniques are best utilized? How can ttie newly initiated 
or the potentially interested acquire the necessary knowledge, skills, 
and a b ili t ies? And finally, are these reasonable questions? If so, %iho 
has the best answers? Vie believe this is for you to decide. It is toward 
this end that the oonferenoe was conceived and is presented. 

G e n e r a ll y, the purpose of the oonferenoe is to bring before this 
select group a hand-picked team of theoreticians and practi t i on er s whom 
we b elieve to be most capable o£ providing you %d.th answers to some of 
these (^lestions. Specifically, our aim is to inprove the c omwiv i ic at io ns 
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gap viiich still exists between the educator, the architect, and other 
menbers of the planning, programBdng, and designing team. 

It is our hope that each of you will gain new insights into the 
creative pcoblenir-solving process. Perhaps it will provide you with a 
better understanding of some of the latest theoretical approaches and 
practical applications used by others. It nay help you to solve sane of 
the planning, progranning, and designing problens %dth %ihich you are 
oontonbed. 

1 believe that today and tonorrow we can achieve our mission. 

It may be possible to hold future sessions which will provide you with 
some assistance on related problems. If in sane way we can determine 
your needs, then it beocmes obligatory on our part to arrange additional 
oonferefX9es to he^ you meet those needs, and in stimulating vrays. 

He have attenpted to organize the p rogr a m in a logic 2 d sequenoe; 
one in which each segment evolves from the previous and leads to the next. 
He believe maximal benefits %dll accrue to each of you only if you remain 
for the entire oonferenoe. 

It is our sincerest hope that you will gain scroething which will 
ei»ble you to draw your planning team closer together in the Ploaming^ 
Progrcamting, and Designing of your oomunity college. 
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II. PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING 






i 



Piy^lNG AND PROGRAMING: ITS 0»EX)RY AND FUTURE 



Robert H. Reed 



Introduction 

I vdll not t^ your tine to go into the history of planning, 
progranming, and design as is often custcniary on an occasion such as this. 

As is the case vdth many professicns, these several facets of architecture 
and planning date back to antiquity. And besides, I don't remenher ny 
history very well. 

And even though it is part of the title under which I have been 
asked to write, I do not even intend to spend much time on the theory of 
planning and progranming. In theory, planning and particularly, progranming 
can be described essmitially as a matter of ocnminication. Progranming 
is the process by which one party ccmiunicates to another his needs for 
certain things; in our case, educational facilities. Planning is the 
process by vdiich the second party ocnmunicates to the first party his 
reocmnendations as to hew to acquire these needs. 

Ratlier than dwell on history and theory, I think we should conoem 
ourselves with the oonten|xsrary scene and the problems we face in the 
inroediate future. We virtually have a crisis on our hands. Hie oenraunity 
college movement is faced with a sudden increase in its rate of growth 
ut^>ara l leled in its history. You haive probably read the statistics as 
well as 1. Something on the order of fifty new colleges are currently 
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OGning into being each year. The Aonerican Association of Junior Colleges 
(AJV.J.C.) has xeoently ocnpiled a list of over tMO hundred new colleges, 
in sope stage of early develoinient, which plan to open for operation at 
various tines between now and 1970. 

Problems 

District board officials and administrators are hard put to knew 
%diere to turn for qualified people to staff these new institutions. 
Financing, enroUnerit surges, and many other problems abound. And what 
about facilities? At the anticipated rate of growth, five billion dollars 
worth of new facilities will be needed in the resft ten years. This 
situation is spurring an unprecedented demand for the talent and teanwork 
required to create these badly needed facilities. 

New college presidents, deans, and others who iiave never worked 
with architects and planners before may find themselves suddenly bewildered 
by the demands put upon them for infornii rion required in programming. 

Architects who racy have never designed a community college before 
will be called upon to create something many of them don't even understand. 
It behooves the educators to drive home the essence and the uniqueness of 
the oonmunity college to the architects. And it behooves the architects 
to make the educators aware of the essential elements of practice in 
architecture and planning. 



Conrounication 

In other words, the two professions mist oomnunicate. But 
communication is not always eaty. Education and architecture, in many 
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w£^, present tMO different languages. Both parties to this situation 
oust becGme, in a sense, bilingual. Th^ should read each other's 
journals, visit as often as possible, and take every opportunity to 
exchange philosophies and experiences. 

The /American Institute of Architects (A.I.A.) has much to offer the 
ed u ca t o r throuc^ its services and publications, ihe American Association 
of Junior Colleges can be of direct help to the architects. As an exanple, 
I have brought vdth roe two publications from the A.I.A. vihich should prove 
useful to any college administrator. Gne is entitled Faeta About Your 
Arohiteot and Hie Work, The other is A.J.A. School Plant Studies, 

Although this latter publication is not oriented especially to the 
ocmiunity college;, there is a wealth of good gener£d information in its 
contents. And, of course, the A, I, A, Journal, avcdlable to any subscriber, 
is an excellent source of useful information for the educator. 

And for the benefit of the architects vho are not familiar with 
it, X have brought along a recent issue of the Junior College Journal, 
the best possible source of information for architects interested in 
doing work in this field. Another exairple from A.A.J.C. is a publication 
entitled Many Things to Many People, which deeds with the essence and 
philosophy of the ocninunity college. The AJV.J.C. even has a category 
of menbership for architects and planners through which th^ are entitled 
to receive all publications originating there, as well as an automatic 
subscription to the Journal, 

Che other exan(>le which I would like to bring to your attention 
is a Facilities Information Bibliography recently published by A.A.J.C. 
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which should prove to be useful to both architects and educators. 

Of course, there is no substitute for persoticd contact, and 
conferences such as this one certainly present the best opportunity for 
good ocRiasriication between the educator and the architect. 1 mist take 
this opportunity to congratulate the Uiiversity of Washington, the College 
of Education, the College of Architecture and Urban Planning, Professors 
Giles and Schneider and the many other individuals involved in bringing 
about this event. 



Copinunity Colleges 

Back to the problem. What is this new breed called the comiunity 
college which we are trying to plan, program, and design? For one thing, 
it is a two-year institution. But, that doesn't mean we're talking 
"peanuts.” All across the country multl-^dllion dollar canpuses are 
springing up from scratch. In some instances, facilities for several 
thousand students are being constructed in a single phase. Ihe last one 
1 woriced on as a campus planner before going to work for the AJV.J.C. 
in Washington, D.C. involved an initial investment of twenty~two millicn 
dollars to aooonmodate five thousand students. When one sees a project 
of this magnitude under construction, he realizes it rivals other such 
oontenporary phenomena as the modem siper shopping center. Ihe ooninunity 
college truly is a phenomenon in this respect. Just con|>are this situation 
with most of the universities whose toted capital investment, edthou^ 
often amounting to nany times twenty-two million dollars, has been 
accumulated by bits and pieces over a period of generations. 
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Another significant characteristic of the xninunity college 
vhich affects planning and progranming is its inherent diversiity. Uieie 
is no such thing as a typiccd college. By definition, the conirunity 
college is tailored to its own oonnunity, people, and geographic area it 
is intended to serve. No tMO colleges are the same, at least in theory 
they shouldn’t be, if they are truly conrunity oriented. Oherefore, blue- 
prints for cannot be used for another. 

Unbound by tradition, the oonnunity college, for the most part, 
has been and is beccming increasingly innovative in its educationcd concepts 
and methodology. This is one of its roost outstanding characteristics. 

This rc^id grcwth, diversity, and innovative spirit of the 
ocmnunity college rooveroent is creating a demand for action from the 
design professi But at the saus time, the planning and progranming 
processes must become increasingly sc^^histicated to cope with this diver- 
sity. Accordingly, we as educator-architect teams must beocme more 
sophisticated and learn to oomnunicate with maxinum efficiency. 

By now, some of you may want to ask the question, "What's so 
difficult about connunicating?" 1 cannot put ny finger on a sinple answer 
to such a question, but let roe give you a slnple example of how easily 
oonnunication can brecdc down. 

IXiring the programming phase on one of ny previous jobs, which 
involved a university canpus plan, my method of gathering information 
consisted of questionnaires followed by personal interviews. One of the 
questions included in a questionnaire sent to academic departments was, 

"What are your primary affinities with other departments?" To this 



particular question, the human relations department responded, “None," 
and the English department declined an ansv#er with “Don't understand the 
question •“ 

Perhaps the brevity of the questionnaire was at fault. At any 
rate, during subsequent interviews, the phrase “functional relationships" 
was substituted for “affinities" and the oomnunications fog seemed to lift. 

Other semantics problems seem to get in our way in the rush to 
action. What do the teizis planning and programming really mean? The 
roost publicized “prograniner" at the moinent is the roan who oomnunicates 
with the computer. To most college administrators, a “program" is a 
“curriculum." To many architects, a “program" is simply a “listing of 
spaces." 



Planning 

“Planning" probably heis more meanings than any word 1 know, or don't 
know, as the case may be. Anyone who “thinks ahead" on any subject in 
any field is doing “planning." The American Institute of Planners (A.I.P.) 
has a definition for the word. 1 quote from the 1967 issue of the A.I.P. 
Handbook vMch states, “The planning with v^ch the Institute is oonoemed 
has as its central focus 'the planning of . . . unified development ... 
as expressed through the determination of the oonprehensive arrangement 
of land uses and land occupancy and the regulation thereof.'" But appau:- 
ently even they aren't sure, for the very next sentence in this handbook 
states, “An Institute Gonmittee on Restatement of Institute Purposes is 
now restu^ing this definition." 
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Evexycne has a roaster plan. Increasing nurobers of the fifty 
states are writing roaster plans for educaticn. These plans relate nostly 
to enabling legislation and the creation of "governing systems*" More 
and roore college districts are writing roaster plans for development. 

These particular plans are priroarily related to financing, curriculum 
planning, and tables of organization. A roaster plan to some architects 
is likely to mean a single drawing pinned to the wall. To others it 
means a voluminous printed document. 

Perh^)s I am over^stressing a relatively minor point but the 
ambiguity in the use of these words does often times cloud our comnunica- 
tions, at least ten^orarily. Perhaps if we singly attached a few 
descriptive adjectives to these terms, it would help avoid some confusion. 
It wouldn't be too difficult to distinguish a "curriculum program" fixi m 
an "architectural program," an "educational plan" from a "facilities 
plan," or an "urban plan" from a "canpus plan." All of which, incidentally, 
might be Ccdled "roaster plans." 

I assixne for the purpose of this conference we are concerned with 
vhat might be referred to in most general terms as "facilities planning" 

and "facilities prograirming." In this context, then, v^at do we mean by 
these terms? 

In architectural circles there is a de facto distinction between 
"planning" and "design" although the gray area of overlap is considerable. 
Planning usually means the conprehensive, broad stroke, stuc^ of a project 
from a hi^ altitude" whicdi stops short of the actual design of individual 
buildings. However, both the formulation of a broad stroke f*-anipig plan 
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and the plans for an Individucd building require a large measure of 
design talent and team effort among professions. The end product of 
“planning** for a college campus project would be a “campus plan," a 
“long range campus plan," or a “campus master plan." Ihe “campus" 
connotation does a pretty good job of ^ing this kind of planning to 
physic2d facilities as distinguished from educationcLL or financicil planning. 

Architects usuaULly look upon the total process of creating college 
facilities in three basic phases: site selection, campus planning, and 

architecture. The relative importance of these phases follows this order 
f<ys each is a prerequisite to the next, and this sequence cannot be 
altered without suffering some ill effects. 

Campus planning is usually subdivided, itself, into three phases: 
programming, design, and documentation. Again these phases are stated in 
order of importance with programming always rating an unmistakable 
number one. 



Programming 

The prelude to any good campus plan or building design is creative, 
effective, and thorough programming. Creative programming is certainly 
not a simple listing of spaces. Ihis may be the estpedient way to look 
upon programming, but it hardly offers a planner or designer any measure 
of inspiration. 

In order to instill the necessary inspiration to solve probleme 
and create individual colleges rather than build repetitive monuments, the 
educator-arciiitect teams must first concern themselves with institutional 
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goals and distinguish wants fxon needs. When we, especially in our manents 
of h£iste, tend to rely on past e 3 ^)eriences, the most well-intentioned ma^ 
want scnething he really doesn't need. Conversely, he may in the long 
run re2dly need something he thinks at first he doesn't want. 

Ohe basis for sound progranining, then, is to take first things 
first. In the beginning it is best never to talk about solutions but to 
focus on goals, methods, and problems. Knowing the problem is half the 
solution. The solution should then evolve slowly and logically from a 
thorough analysis of the total results of prog ran i ni ng. 

The architect must get to know his client and his client's 
problems in greatest detail. The client mist likewise gain a tharoug^ 
knowledge of his architect and the services he is c^iable of perfonning. 

A good college caninis is more than a collection of buildings. The out- 
door spaces, site development, drainage, safely, climate control, 3nd 
l a n dscape design, to name a few, are just as inpxjirtant to the caninis plan 
as the buildings. The various professional talents necessary to incorporate 
these interrelated amenities into the plan must be represented on the 
design team or the project is doomed to some degree of fcdlure. And if 
these necessary olarming elements are not included in progranining, th^ 
axe apt to be overlooked during subsequent phases of the work. 

Documentation 

Finally, let me stress the inportanoe of documentation. Every 
result of progranining and planning should be systematically recorded for 
future reference. Accurate feedback from previous efforts is essential 
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to progress. Any plan wort!^ of the title oust be flexiblEt and mist sooi 
serve as a point of departure for changing tines. A lack of docunentation 
may result in a loss of rationale behind previous coioepts and Aaraii the 
vteels of progress. 

Educational programs change, institutional goals and nethods 
change, technologies expand and ccntract or even ocme and go altogether. 

Bie characteristics of entire ooninunities, therefore, nay change, and the 
college must be prepared to roll with the punches. 

Bie facilities must provide sufficient flexibility to aooonmodats 
these inevitable ciianges. And this, too, must be spelled out in progranming 
or the educators will likely face the unpleasant alternative of bending 
their methods to fit their buildings. 

Yes, there ia a crisis and a demand for action. Eduriators are 
faced with quick decisions in order to start the planning wheels rolling. 
Architects are faced with the challenge to streamline their methods in 
order to work more efficiently. 

But let us a l l rEnenher that, beyond a point, haste waste. 

Vie cannot afford to sacrifiae the quality which our prtjqranniing and planning 
efforts seek to acocnplish just for the sake of time. Bie best Wey to 
arrive early, as the Natiensd Safety Gouncil points out, is not to drive 
f^t but to get an early start. Education and physical facilities, as 
well as safety , are all long-range investments in the future of our 
society. 

As we seek to build these unique, diverse things we call ocnminity 
colleges, we are faced with many problems. But along with the problons 
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cdso occre golden opportunities for aocxxplishinent. Let us try our best 
to do the planning and progranming wisely. 

You know, a person with ny background never feels that he has 
made anything approaching a deoent presentation unless he sonehow resorts 
to the use of graphics. At this tine, therefore, I would like to 
simnarize and conclude ny remarks with a few charts. 



People, Processes, and Tine = Facilities 

Hie creation of good or^Uege facilities requires the teamwork of 
numerous people, a logical series of events, and a precious ooninodity called 
ti n e. Chart 1 i llu strates how these three ingredients can be in 

a workable planning, progranroing, designing, and construction sequence. 

The chart is arranged vdth tine and processes horizontally and 
people vertic ally . The process pheises cuid sub-phases are further broken 
dcwn into smaller categories of events on the horizontal dimension. The 
symbols with which the chart is partially filled represent a suggestion 
of the type of responsibility usually expected of various mesbers of 
the team during the various phases of the work. 

The time scale on the chart is in terns of ncnths, and is intended 
to be only an approxination of the time required for an average project 
involving a totally new campus. It •should serve, however, to illustrate 
the point that many months may be involved and that having a good team on 
the job at an early date is essential in the use of time. 
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PLANNING AND Pim^lING: ITS TOOLS AND TEX3jNIQUE)S 

Roger Malek 

The Continuous Need for Planning 

1 shall take it that planning and programming for a new oonminil^ 
college is the beginning of an interdependent planning effort which will 
continue for the life of the college. That the tools and techniques used 
to set in motion the preliminary planning and which assist in fomulating 
the building program will beocme the nucleus of the future planning for 
that college. That the process of progranming the new canpus, frequently 
the "instant” caitpus, continues after the publication of the building 
program on through the design and initial construction, into the various 
stages of growth and change that the college vd ll experience and, hope- 
fully, with ever greater knowledge, depth, aryi predictability. 

It used to be that a new ccir^runity college was designed for a 
maxinum enrollment, which was established fj7lthar by estimates of ultimate 
demand or current educational theory and policy as to what the ideal campus 
size was. It was also a ve.y convenient afisunption for the planners, 
architects and all conoeiihed. In the lasc few years, however, as the 
concept of the oonnunity college has increased in scope and depth and as 
the demand for its services continues to increase, as does its prestige, 
the ideal canpus size for the college has also progressively increased, 
usually beyond all e^qiectations. From 2,500 to 4,500 to 6,000, and now, 
ccnnunity college canpuses are being planned and designed for enrollments 
in excess of 10,000 FIE day students. However, research which would 
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relate the effects of crowding or density on group interaction, morale, 
and learning has yet to be comprehensively set forth, Ohis knowledge is 
necessary to finally determine the best canpus size for a variety of 
educational goals and objectives. 

As the techniques for making enrollment projections and preliminary 
surveys beocroe more thorough, sophisticated, and accurate, it is inportant 
to state the bnlMfng program for the various estimated stages of growth 
and levels of enrollment. Even though the estimated program for the later 
stages of development might change in detail, the proc3edure will pranote 
an awareness of change and provide a preliminary measure of its inpact 
on the planning of the college. 

It is inportant to have a precisely stated program and that the 
facts be sound and the educational concepts be creative. But, it is 
just as inportant to recognize that these facts and concepts will be 
modified as the size of the college fluctuates, eis student attitudes and 
needs change, and as educational theory and practice cidvances. The master 
plan does not finish the college and most certainly it will be nodified. 
Creative educational concepts that initiate special kinds of facilities 
can easily become forgotten and unwwdcable without sufficient ooranitment 
or without systematic monitoring and evaluation of the goals 

and objectives that engendered the program. 

As the college grows the facul'ty changes, and the original omoepts 
will more than likely be modified, discarded, or re-enphasized, Jerone 
Bruner remarks in Toward a Theory of Instruction^ , , , "a result of 
oontenporary exploration in teaching is the conclusion that 
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escperixoent, in the main, has been conducted and is being in the 

dark~without feedback in ugahio fozm." 

^ intention is not to negate e3q)eiiinentation in education or the 
develo|ia^t of creative educa t ional oonoepts as the very structure of the 
builxJing program for the new college, but to emphasize that the successful 
outcome will be based on a continuing evaluation of these cono^>ts and a 
fraroework for re-prograraning the changes hrou^ about by this re-evaluation. 
Therefore, it is necessary that the tools and technique in the 
preliminary planning and progr a nndng be transmitted to the and 

be adaptable to their continuing use. 

It is uqportant that not only the results of the demogra^ic 
analysis of the ocnnunity, the enrollment projections, the attitudinal 
surveys and depth interviews, the economic and oocipational need surveys, 
the physical planning assimptions, the oonmitinent to 
goals and objectives, and the teaching methods and techniques 
to inplement them — viiich were used as a basis for fowwii^ing the 
program — be passed on to the staff and faculty of the college; they mist 
be passed on in a coherent rornu 

After the first college buildings are constructed sid noraip ied 
by the new students these same tools and techniques should be used by the 
administrative stciff of the college to monitor, phase, and modify the 
facility needs projected for the later phases of develcpnentc 

13ie procedures used in the initial enrollment projections will be 
used with an increasingly historical background and with each additional 
year th^ become more clarified, predictable, and sensitized to the local 
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issues and pararaeters that affect enrollnent. 

Hie xesults of the initial questicnnaixes, survi^, and depth 
interviews vdll be used to establish progrctns of ocnmunication and 
interaction so as to modify the initial oonnunity, parent, and student 
attitudes--possihly negative to the idea of a two year oollege~and further 
assess and focus student educational and occupational goals. Hie 
sarveYS and questionnaires will continue to be used throughout the life 
of the college, influencing the developnent of curriculun or assisting 
in the detendnation of v*iy enrollment has been droEping, and the 
utilization of college facilities, by OGnparison with other colleges, 
is veil below the median. All of this mi^t well hc^jpen at a tinp vden 
the college is preparing for that additional construction phase si:pparted 
ty the initial enrollment predictions. Hopefully, the results of the new 
surviq^ will give insist into vhat programs are needed to reverse the 
cycle and what factors should be used in further enrollnent projections. 

While the results of the initial economic surveys are being u se d 
to formilate a continually enriched occupational and tedmical progrcsn, 
and the initial conferences with local business, industrial, and labor 
leaders have be^ translated into advisory cxinnitt ocis - which continue to 
assist the faculty in deueloping occupational technical programs—the 
need for changes in £^)ecial areas of the projected program for the friHogo 
will certainly occur. Far exanple, instead of an aeronautics progran 
for the second phase of development there may be need for a large, but not 
completely unespected, program in automotive technology. 

Or perhps, the conflict betMoen the educaticaial and ocxxpational 
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goals of the parents and students and the enplqyment needs of loccd 
industry, which was discovered in the initial survive, will have been 
resolved; not by a gradual program of ocninunity education and effective 
counseling, but fortuitously. Possibly, a newly instituted state master 
plan for higher education will restrict enrollments in the state colleges 
or the university. The enrollment estimates will need to be adjusted 
and revised as will the facility requirements for the projected second 
and third enrollment levels. Probably, the third enrollment level will 
be ccRpressed into the second and considerations about whether or not to 
go to a single or inilti-caDpus operation will be reopened. However, 
assuning that an ongoing planning framework was adopted by the college, 
this eventuality will be foreseen and the oiportunities and limitations 
built into the initiax program and design of the recently built canpus 
will have been well understood, because of the use of oonputerized 
scheduling and frequent utilization studies. 

Thus, as actual student attendance patterns are developed, as the 
curriculum guidelines are modified and re-wei^ted, as sdieduling 
efficiency is increased, ocntinuing utilization studies should be 
monitoring the use of the <x>Uege plant. The results of these st u di e s 
will modify initial utilization assimptions and, with the enrollment 
projections, will be an inportant tool in judging the lead tune required 
for further oonstruction phases; or maybe for deciding that th^ are 
not even necessa ry . 

In other words, an inportant part of the initicd building p rogr am 
should be the development of an organizational framework to coordinate and 
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cany on a continuous process of planning and piogramning. TUm college 
president, the deans, the directors of institutional research, registration, 
admissions, and buildings and grounds all perform their separate 
administrative roles and develop separate of concern and infomation. 

To suooessfully continue the planning of the college and to be 
able to properly inplement and modify gracefully, as need dictates, the 
initial prograro and the infomation upon whioh it is based, these 
separate functions must be coordinated and focused in such a as to 
in^lve the feudlities which house the college. 

If the new college does this, it will not only be able to cope 
vdth its own prcblenis more coherently and efficiently, but it will be 
able to transmit its eag) er ienoe to othet colleges, thus advancing the 
"art” of college planning and progranining. 

A model of the continuous planning and programrning process is 
<3epic:ted on the c3pposite page. 



Record Keeping as a Planning Tool 
Ole of the most powerful new planning and progranming tools would 
be the design of an integrated ^stem of recx>rd keeping which would 
coordinate and correlate, both qualitatively and cjuantitatively, the 
annual history of the college as it affects the planning and programning 
of college facilities. If these profiles were then made available on a 
nationwide basis to ed u cators, planners, and architects through such 
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infozmtional systems as the newly formed Educational Research Information 
Center (ERIC) , or the present Facilities Information Service (FIS) of 
the i^merican Association of Junior Colleges, the planning of new campuses, 
especicdly “instant” canpuses, would be considerably advanced. 

Electronic Data Processing as a Planning TOol 

One of the most r£pidly developing and powerful tools for solving 
educational planning and progranndng problems is Electronic Data 
Processing (EEP) . Its inpact is being felt in school administration 
by providing such services as automation of scheduling prooedures, the 
retrieval of educational infocmation, simulation and modeling for 
educational decision making, and OGnputer based instructional ^steins. 
Ihese applications of EDP are generally discussed in Data Processing 
for Educators by Alvin Grossman and Robert Howe, 1965; and a monograph 
entitled The Automation of School Information Systems^ fidi-teri by Donald 
Bushnell and published by the Audio Visual Instruction Department of the 
Rationed Education Association. 

The use of the oenputer for class assignment and utilization 
review was begun at Purdue University almost t^jelve years ago. Over 
the years these initial steps have been advanced and made increasingly 
more ooRpr^iensive by the authors of the Purdue program. This scheduling 
system was further developed as a Cenprehensive Iftiiversity Scheduling 
System (CUSS) during a stu^ at Seattle university. The purpose of 
this stuc^ was to analyze the current operational practices of the 
university and project its future requirements within the same frame of 
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reference. Both programs are discussed in detail in two papers^ "Purdue 
Academic Student Scheduling, PASS" by Victor Abell and "A Comprehensive 
University Scheduling System, CUSS" by Victor Abell and co-authors, both 
published in 1965* 

In 1959^ Robert Holz began work on the application of the 
computer to scheduling problems at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

By 1963 ^ this program was sufficiently developed so that it could be 
offered to other institutions and it became known as the Generalized 
Academic Simulation Program, GASP. This program may be familiar to those 
administrators Interested in junior college problems because of its use 
in the programming of Meramac Community College in St. Louis. A discussion 
of this use of computerized scheduling for purposes of programming is found 
in a paper by Joseph P. Cosand and John E. Tlrrell, "Flying a College on a 
Computer." 

The GASP program has been used by Arthur D. Little, Inc., in a 
study of coordinated course offerings and coordinated scheduling for the 
graduate Theological Union in Berkeley, California. The study involved 
the analysis of duplications in the curriculums of seven member theological 
seminaries and resulted in a reconstructed curriculum. Ihe enrollments 
for the preceding year for all seven seminaries were then scheduled in the 
existing facilities of three seminaries adjacent to the University of 
California at Berkeley. The results were indeed surprising, for it was 
discovered that it is possible for seven seminaries to use the facilities 
of three seminaries and develop approximately hOfjo utilization of the 
facilities. Some of the other seminaries were considering, at that time, 
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the addition of more facilities. 

In 1963, the Califomia Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
undertook a state-wide study of the utilization of all higher education 
facilities. Hie oon^ter was used extensively in the sorting and 
statistical analysis of the data. 

As early as 1956, the Ccnmittee on Enrollinent Trends and Space 
Utilization of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers requested the preparation of a guide that would assist 
officials of college-level institutions to analyze the utilization of 
their plant space. Hie resulting Manual for Studies of Space Utilization 
in Colleges and Universities was published in 1957 by John Russell and 
James Ooi. 

Hie forms and procedures for collecting and calculating utilization 
data were oarprehensively set forth in this manual. A similar level of 
detail was maintained in the Califomia statewide utilizatior. stuc^. Hie 
Ccdifomia stuc^ gathered data on all of the parameters whidi affect the 
use of junior college facilities. Included were the calculation of 
credit hours, weekly student contact hours, and mean class sizes for 
classrooms and laboratories by curriculum category, as well as FIE 
teache r /Veekly student contact hour ratios for each curriculum category. 

An analysis was made of the roan period use, station occupancy, and 
station period use for each college and for all colleges. Data was 
gathered on the number and t^pe of facilities, assignable square footages, 
and the distribution of instructional and support facilities. Data on 
existing square footages per student station were collected for each 
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college in all categories of space use, and ranges and variatJ.ons were 
studied. 

Using nuch of this basic data. Dr, Barringer of the operations 
research grov{) at Arthur D, Little, Inc, prepared a con|>uter program for 
calculating the percentage distribution patterns of the total weekly 
student hours for each ociniunity college by curriculum category for 
classrooms and laboratories, IVgo conprehensive sunmaries of curriculum 
distribution were then made for the total sanple of all connunity colleges. 
One smmary calculated the mean percentage distribution for all colleges 
equally weighted. An analysis was made of the mean percentage and the 
variation in percentage for classrooms, laboratories and the total 
curriculum category, Ihe mean class size and the variation in class size 
by curriculum category for classrooms and laboratories was calculated, 
as well as the fraction of colleges offering that particul£u: curriculum 
category. The same basic aralysis was made again for the total sanple, 
but weighted by the larger colleges. 

This sunmary analysis was used to pir^int consistencies and 
inconsist en cies in the distribution of weekly student hours throughout 
the curriculum categories, and for oonparative studies between the 
individucd college distribution patterns and the surniories. 

As additional state*wide utilization studies are periodicadly 
undertaken it will be possdLble to analyze historiccil variations and changes 
in curriculum distribution patterns and begin to develop a predictive 
tool of considerable relevance to the progranming of new colleges, and a 
more precise projection of curriculum variations related to future 
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I do not itean to inply, of course, that the experiences and programs 
of Ccdifomia ccmnunity colleges provide all of the ansvters in developing 
comprehensive prototypes for planning and progranming new ocnirunity 
colleges in other areas. Ideall y , each state should have similar programs 
and the data should be readily available to educators, architects, planners, 
and other interested parties. It is, however, a starting point. In our 
owi work we are always interested in conpiling similar data from comnunity 
colleges in other states. 

We have recently been involved in progranming new coniflunity colleges 
in the midwest and have been using a technique based upon the results of 
these studies as data inputs for a oonputer program which 
community college instructional facility requirements. In all cases, 
however, these data inputs are modified by a knowledge of local conditions 
affecting curriculum vhich has been gained from the surveys in 
d e t erm i n i n g the demographic, social, and economic planning factors as 
previously described, as well as the educational planning factors as 
determined by local conditions and the goals and objectives stated ty 
the board, president and vhatever steiff is available from the new college. 

A typical description of this phase of the prograraning for a new 
college would read something like this: 

1. ISie techni(|ue and criteria used to determine the instructional 
facility requirements of the college were the result of the 
particular conditions under which they were calculated. 

2. It was necessary to produce the building program in an 
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extremely short period of time and prior to the oompletion 
of the noniBl planning process. 

3. Hie basic decisions about curriculum had to be made without 
benefit of the instructional dean or faculty. 

4. In order not to unduly limit later alternative choices of the 
future deans and faculty it was the policy of the board that 
a balanced variety of instructional methods and techniques 
were to be made available and, within reasonable limits, each 
member of the future faculty would be allowed to pursue the 
instructional method of his choice. 

In the board's statement of general philosophy a ocninitment to a 
ocnprehensive oonmunily college offering transfer, general, occupational 
and continuing education curricula was made. Hie selection of the 
curriculum distribution patterns for determining facility requirements 
would be determined by this enunciated philosophy. 

In essence, the approach which we would use divides the total 
weekly st u d en t contact hours for the college, at any given enrollment level, 
into the weekly student hours used by any given subject matter category 
as determined iy the type of curriculum guidelines developed. Hie 
weekly stude n t hours would be further subdivided into the demand for 
classroom and laboratory space as required by the subject matter. Factors 
determined iy the utilization assun|)tions (the average station period use) 
are divided into the weekly student hours to project the rcmnber of 
stations demanded by subject matter and room type. Hie nurrber of rooms 
is then determined by class size and room size standards reviewed with 
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the board and the architects. 

Die curriculum patterns used in projecting the building programs 
would be selected frcm colleges in areas having ccnparable enplpyment and 
demographic characteristics. A different pattern would be selected for 
each enrollment level. Die later enrollment levels would develop more 
oonprehensive vocational-^technical programs. And, exogenously, because of 
known uncertainties in this area of curriculum development a multi-purpose 
laboratory for trial testing occupational programs might be programned. 

As various programs beocme successful in these tenporary facilities they 
would have permanent facilities built on canpus in spaces reserved far 
them, or their equivcdents, and would make roan for further trial testing. 

Printouts of the instructional facility requirements for maybe 
three or four enrollment levels would then be reviewed with the college 
board, president, and whatever staff is available, and modified. Because 
the odiputer program was designed for maximum flexibility in changing 
any of the parameters that affect the demand for physical facilities and 
their cost, i.e. enrollment levels, modifications of the curriailum, 
utilization assunptions, space standards, room types, and regioncd cost 
variations, further alternatives might be examined. 

By utilizing this and similar techniques it is possible to save 
considerable time in the calculation of program and facility requirements 
and thereby produce and evcduate many more alternatives. If minimum and 
maximum enrollments are given for each enrollment level, two separate 
calculations of facility requirements c:an be quickly made and it can be 
easily determined vhat the inpact on the facilities would be for the 
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eixpected variaticxis in enrollnent. It mi^t turn out that the ndnijitim 
enrollment projected and the .ttiniirum utilization standard is best for 
determining facility requirements for each enroUmeiit level. Or, most 
certainly for the firsts so as to give sufficient elasticity in this most 
unpredictable phase of the college's development. Ihen, for that given 
enrollment level, the utilization will increase as the actual enrollment 
fluctuates from the ndniinm to the maximum assin(>tion. 

This technique is further described in the following flow chart 
and keyed text: 



A OQMVIER PBDGRMl FDR OOCULATIMG KO) blflOJUKTING 
‘3£ FIOSICAL F»aLm NEEDS MO COST OF M< EOUCKrZONKL 
CKPITKL OUTUUr PRXaWH 



INPUT 



BASIC OKtA 



OUTPUT 



( 1 ] 



( 2 ] 



[3] 



Ml 



1 r 



(51 



[ 6 ] 



1 r 



(71 

For coap^xison and eval- 
uation of alternatives 
and developaient of 
facility needs prosraa 
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INPUT 



l.,2. Enrollment levels can be given in liie form of either head 
count or full-time equivcdent (PEE) students. Conversion 
factors have been developed on the basis of a large sanple 
which changes these enrollments to total weekly student hours 
(IMSIl) for the institution. 

3. Bie curriculum is developed on a subject-matter level. Room 
types as demanded by subject matter (both laboratory and non- 
laboratory) are keyed to the subject. Tbtcil enrollment is 
distributed to the s^>arate subjects throu^ a percentage 
distribution pattern which divides the total weekly student 
hours for the institution into the weekly student hours (N5U) 
demanded by subject matter and room type. 

The program has the c:apability of averaging a nunher of 
patterns. For example, one could choose five t^pes of 
patterns for a given enrollment level and utilization 
assmtitions, then average them and distribute the enrollment 
through the resultant new pattern. Or, if deletions are made, 
the pattern is normalized. Also, a different curriculun 
pattern can be associated with each enrollment level based on 
curriculuns in OGnparably sized colleges. 

4. Utilization factor'; can be taken to represent ai^ level of 
utilization desired. The average station period use divides 
weekly student hours, projecting th:. number of stations 
demanded by subject matter level and room types. 
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BASIC DATA 



5« An inventory of sny xoGm types as used by junior onl 

as required by the teaching techniques and methods decided 
upon can be used, either to examine various alternatives or 
for the varying objectives of each college. 

6. Associated vd.th each room type are ^>aoe standarxls (assignable 
square feet per station) and costs. Ohe costs can be related 
to a particular time and geographic area. Ohe spaoe and cost 
standards can be modified. 

OUTPUT 

7. The final oulqut from the ocniJUter is in the focm of printouts 
as shown in the foUawing san{>le: 



COURSE SUMMRT 126000. WSH 






CODE 


COUBSE 


PC 




ST!k 


RM TYPE 


PC 


USE 


STA 


RM TYPE 


1001 


LIFE SCI 


.00 




.0 




.00 




.0 




1000 


LIFE SCI-GHI 


.00 


• 


.0 


SCI TYPE 6 


.00 


• 


.0 


BIO LAB 


1200 


LIFE SCI-SUB SfJB 




















LIFE SCI-BIO 


20. 


899. 


49.9 


SCI TYPE 6 


25 . 


1123 . 


70.2 


BIO LAB 




LIFE SCI-AtB 


5. 


202. 


11.2 


SCI TYPE 6 


6. 


247 . 


15.4 


ASAT-ESrS LAB 




LIFE SCI-MICRO 


12. 


539. 


30.0 


SCI TYPE 6 


13 . 


584, 


36.5 


MICRO BIO lAB 




LIFE SCI-ZOOL 


5. 


202. 


11.2 


SCI TYPE 6 


6. 


247 . 


15.4 


ZOOL lAB 




LIFE 3CI-B0T 


5. 


202. 


11.2 


SCI TYPE 6 


6. 


247. 


15.4 


BOT LAB 


LIFE SCI-SUB TOT 


1.62 


2044. 


113.6 




1.94 


2448. 


153.0 




2001 


MP SCI 


.00 


• 


.0 




.00 


. 


.0 




2000 


W SCI-G£Sr 


.00 


. 


.0 


SCI TYPE 6 


,00 


. 


.0 


PHYSICS LAB 


2400 


NASH 


7-41 


9343 . 


519.0 


CR TYPE 1 


.28 


355 . 


22.2 


MATH lAB 


2600 


MP SCI-SUB SUB 




















MP SCI-FHIS 


14. 


1305 . 


72.5 


SCI TYPE 6 


11. 


1068 . 


66.8 


PHYSICS UB 




MP SCI-CH9f 


32. 


3048. 


169.3 


SCI TYPE 6 


26 . 


2492 . 


155-8 


CHa4 LAB 




MP SCI-E/Um! 


/*• 


665 . 


36.9 


SCI TYPE 6 


6. 


541. 


33-8 


EARTH SCI UB 




MP SCI-ASTHO 


2. 


209 . 


11.6 


SCI TYPE 6 


2. 


166. 


10.4 


PUlfEZARTIM 
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COURSE SUMMARY 



126000. 



wsH (coirrmus)) 























CODE 


COURSE 


PC 


WSH 


STA 


RM TYPE 


PC 


WSH 


STA 


RM TYPE 


MP SCI-SUB TOT 


11.56 


14569. 


809.4 




3.67 


4623 . 


280.9 




3001 


SOC SCI 


.00 


• 


.0 




.00 


• 


.0 




3000 


SOC SCI-GBI 


.06 


80. 


4.4 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 


PSYCH LAB 


3100 


SOC SCI-AmR 


.96 


1206. 


67.0 


CR TYPE 1 


.08 


5. 


.3 




3200 


SOC sci-acoR 


.97 


1225. 


68.0 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 




3300 


SOC SCI-GBOG 


.81 


1018. 


56.6 


CR OTOE 1 


.15 


191. 


12.0 


EAR 19 SCI lAB 


3 *» 0 O 


SOC SCI-EEST 


4.73 


5954. 


330.8 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 




3500 


SOC SCI-POLY SCI 


2.94 


3703. 


205.7 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 




3600 


SOC SCI-FSYCH 


3.37 


4246 . 


235.9 


CR TYPE 1 


.06 


69. 


^•3 


PSYCH LAB 


3700 


SOC SCI-SOCIO 


1.44 


1812 . 


100.7 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 


PSYCH LAB 


3900 


SOC SCI-OIBER 


.00 


• 


.0 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 




SOC SCI-SUB TOT 


0 - 5.27 


19244. 


1069.1 




.21 


266. 


16.6 




4001 


BUMAH 1 TIE 5 


.00 


• 


.0 




.00 


• 


.0 




4000 


HUM-GOI 


.20 


247. 


13.7 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


.0 




4100 


EUM-ART 


.70 


881 . 


48.9 


CR TYl- 


2.76 


3 W. 


217.2 


ART UBS 


4200 


HUM-DRAMA 


.13 


158. 


8.8 


CR TCPt, j. 


.09 


112 . 


7.0 


DRAMA UB 


4300 


HUN-HRH. 


11.12 


14013 . 


778.5 


CR TYPE 1 


.12 


153 . 


9.5 


RBADISG UB 


4400 


BUM-FQR LAIfG 


3.43 


4324. 


240.2 


CR TYPE 1 


.62 


776. 


U8.3 


LAIfO LAB 


4500 


BUM-MUSIC 


1.09 


1371. 


76.1 


CR TYPE 1 


1.36 


1710. 


106.9 


MUSIC LABS 


4600 


HUM-PHIL 08 


1.29 


1628. 


90.4 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 




.0 




4800 


Hm-SPEBCR 


1.82 


2296. 


127.5 


CR TYPE 1 


.09 


109. 


6.8 


SPEECH UB 


4900 


HUM-^nSER 


.00 


• 


.0 


CR TYPE 1 


.00 


• 


,0 






HUM-SUB TOT 


19.77 


24916. 


1384.2 




5.03 


6334. 


395.8 




7100 


PHYSICAL a) 


1.73 


2175. 


120.8 


FHYS a> CR 


11,23 


14151 . 


884.4 


P, 7 YS H)UC-GY>! 


7500 


USRARY 


.00 


• 


.0 


LIB CR 


.00 


• 


.0 


LURARY LAB 




SUB TOT 


1.73 


2175. 


120.8 




11.23 


14151 . 


884.4 





M 



M 

M 



M 

M 
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m. DESIGNING 



Case Study One 
Bellevue Community College 
Bellevue, Washington 



THE BELLEVUE STORY 

Merle E. Landerholm 
David C. Hoedemaker 



The city of Bellevue, Washington, is a rapidly growing suburban 
Seattle coiamunity with a long-standing tradition of good education. Its 
growth can be lllustrp.ted by the fact that fifteen years eigo there were 
2,000 students enrolled in the kindergarten through twelve program. 
Currently, the enrollment is over 20,000 which Includes a college popula- 
tion of 3kk full-time equivalents In the college transfer program, 175 
full-time ecLuivalents in occupational programs, and a total student 
enrollment in continuing education of approximately 1,800. 

It i;s estimated that the service area of the college will .Include 
a population of about 490,000 people by the year 1990. By conqpariE’On, the 
side community Is predominantly residential in nature with a high percentage 
of the people employed in Seattle or Renton. 



Historical Background 

In 1961 the State Legislature authorized the establishment of 
oorinunity colleges in counties already having four-year colleges and 
universities. Hus authorization was granted to meet the pressing need 
for additional educa t ional facilities in and around the state's metropolitan 
areas. Shortly after the 1961 legislation the Bellevue School District 
began preliminary studies in support of a college. Various ocmnunity 
organizations were enlisted in the early study efforts. 

In 1962 the citizens of the Bellevue School District voted a 
special levy to purchase a site for a ocnnunil^ college and subsequent to 
that initial purchase several parcels of land have been to the 

origincd site. 

Hie selection of the architecturcd firm of Naramore, Bain, Brcdy 
& Johanson was made in 1963. 

In 1964 a joint application for a ooraiunity college in the area 
east of Lake Washington was developed by the Lake Washington School District 
and the Bellevue School District. To further advise the Board on items 
surrounding the creation of the college in the Bellevue area a (Srpater 
East Side Coninunity College Advisory Council was begun in 1964. Hiis 
council is made up of representatives of the Bellevue, Renton, Lake 
Washington, Issaquah, Nbrthshore, Snoqualmie, Snoqualmie Valley, and 
Mercer Island School Districts. 

In May of 1965 the Hiirty-Ninth Legislature of the State of 
Washington authorized the Bellevue School District to open a ccninunity 
college sometime within the ensuing biennium. On May 18, 1965 the school 
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directors of the Bellevue School District designated the position of 
administrative planning officer and on June 2, 1965, the State Board of 
Education gave final authorization to the Bellevue School District to 
operate a connunity college. Ihe college opened its doors to students 
in January of 1966, seven months after it was authorized to begin. 

^Rie initial enrollment included 523 students (309 full-time 
equivalents) . Currently, Newport High Sohool is being used as a ten|)orazy 
facility until the permanent can(>us is reacfy for occaganc^, 

Oci June 15, 1965, the Board of Directors of the Bellevue School 
District, relying heavily upon the recommendations of the Greater East 
Side Conmunit^ College Advisory Council, passed resolutions adopting the 
educational assunptions and objectives that were to form the basis for 
the development of the educational specifications. Ihe Educational 
Specifications Coninittee, whioh included the architect, was convened in 
November, 1965 Dr. Merle 0. Landerholm, the Administrative Planning 
Officer, who was soon to beccne President of the college. Work on the 
Master Plan for the college was begun at that time. 

Ihe I'laster Plan 

It is inportant that architects enter the field of connunity college 
planning with the same spirit of investigation that educators have used 
vin developing programs for this emerging concept of education. Ihe 
conmunity college is the only educational institution created ty Americans. 
Iftilike other forms of education in this country whose histories reach far 
beyond the Declaration of Independence, the connunity college is evolving 
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from needs oocurxing in the United States. Populaticn increase and, more 
iji!^rtant, the increasing rate of urbanization of the population; rapid 
technical change and an increase in the nuinber of technologies; and 
social change, manifested in an increased desire for hic^ier education as 
v#ell as in continuing the formal learning process beyond the age of child 
rearing and retirement, are primary among those factors v^hich have led to 
the development of the OGnnunity college. It beocmes increasingly obvious 
to us that the oonmon denominator in our social evolution is the element 
of change. It has been said that the only tiuJig that is certain today is 
change, and it is to this mercurial ’'absolute'* that we have addressed 
ourselves in the planning of the Bellevue Gcmrunity College. 

Ohe M aste r Plan for Bellevue Gcnnunity College is intended to 
serve as: 

1. An illustration of hew future canpus facilities will inplement 
the educationed objectives of the college. 

2. A basis for planning the orderly physiced development of the 
college and its immediate surrx>undin 9 s. 

3. A iL^ouroe of information to the ocmiunity and other interested 
persons. 

4. A tool for stimulating public interest in the development of 
the college. 

5. A means of facilitating coordination between public and 
private bodies influencing development around the college. 

6 . A means of illustrating the physical ixi|>act the college will 
have on the surrounding areas, and the impact the surrounding 
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areas will have on the college. 

7. A means of determining and reconmending necessary action in the 
ininediate vicinity of the college v^oh will assure maximum 
public and private benefit from the college's development. 

8. An estimate of future building requirements. 

9. A guide to the phased inplementation of the Sellevue OoRirnnity 
College. 

Master plaTining of the college has progressed throiigh three consec- 
utive phases: investigation and analysis, formulation of alternatives, 
and reconmendations. 

During tlie initial phase, a number of Califomi.a colleges and 
severed local community colleges were investigated. Particular attention 
was given to their physical form, activity placement, densi^, circulation, 
character, flexibility, and potential for future growth. Investigation of 
the Bellevue Gonnunity College site involved the determination of present 
and future conditions which will influence the development of the college. 
Every effort has been made to gather information from all relevant sources, 
including the Washington State Department of Education, the Bellevue 
School District, Bellevue and King County Planning and Engineering 
Departments, the Washington State Department of Hic^ays, the Puget Sound 
Governmental Conferenoe, and the Puget Sound Regional Transportation Study. 
The data consists of drawings, maps, aerial photograpiis, statistical 
infonnation, and information derived from field surveys, personal inter- 
views, and oonferenoes. 

Infonnation resulting from the preceding investigation and analysis, 
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toyfsther vd.th the “Edu c ational Objectives for the Bellevue Comnunity 
College," the preliminary "Educational Specifications for the Bellevue 
Ccranunity College," .aid ti)e "Planning Objectives" formulated by the 
architects, become a program for the design of the Master Plan, 

Several alternative plans were developed for the site and inroadiate 
vicinity. These alternatives were tested and evaluated, and one plan was 
selected for further refinement. 

The Site — Investigation and Analysis 
Analysis of the Bellevue Conmunity College site involved a 
consideration of the in^>act of the college regionally (the Seattle 
Metropolitan area) , in the vicinity of the college (the service area) ,and 
an investigation of the iirroediate site. 

Investigation of a site's regional significanoe will reveal the 
role a college must play in the ccranunity now and in the future, not only 
educationally, but culturally and socially as well. Bellevue Coranunily 
College is centrally located in a rapidly growing Seattle suburb, and will 
very likely beoone the cultural center of the ccranunity. This fact 
inplies a need for a site large enouc^ to acccranodate an auditorium, a 
museum, or other similar facilities, and a need to ocnsider future joint 
use and financing of such cultural facilities and elated parking. 

Vicinity was defined for the purposes of this Master Plan as the 
service area of the college, or that area in which students attending 
the college will live. The present service area of the Bellevue Ccranunity 
College has a p^>iilation of 120,600. ^ 1990 the same area is e^gsected to 
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have a population of 495,400 vdth the major portion of this group in the 
working and child-rearing years.* Tbe significance of this population 
increase to college planners is that either a ceiling must be placed upon 
the ultimate enrollment of the college, with additional colleges being 
planned neari^^ or the college must be designed to aoocranodate a tremendous 
increase in its enrollment. While the legislature in the State of Washington 
has recogni25ed a maximum enrollnent of 2,500 full-time equivalent students. 

it is not practical to plan a cain;us that cannot easily expand beyond 
this figure. 

While the legislature, in its present judgment, may consider this a 
realistic enrollment, it may in succeeding sessions substantially increase 
this figure. Probably no college in the nation has maintained the enroll- 
ment it once considered to be an optimum. 

Ihe character of a ocxrmunity college will be greatly influenced by 
the present and future land uses in the vicinity of the site, and, 
reciprocally, the surrounding land uses will be greatly influenced by the 
presence of the college. Consideration of the land use changes which may 
be expected as a result of the inplantation of the college will serve the 
college plarmer in two ways: the need for re-zoning may be recognized and 
instigated early enou^ to insure a compatible and mutually beneficial 
relatiaiship with immediately adjacent land, pnd present and future points 
of access to the site can better be determined with a prior knowledge of 
expected changes in the vicinity. 

*Puget Sound Regional Transportation Study 
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Aerial view looking West 



The Bellevue OGmmnity College site is pxesently bocdezed by 
single-facdly xesidential, business, and light industrial zoiings. The 
li^t industrial area is the only one of the adjacent land uses %diich 
threatens to become a non-desirable neighbor. Viiile the light industrial 
area iiwn edia t ely adjacent to the college is presently undeveloped, the 
%diole of the light industrial zone is owned by a sand and gravel oon{>any 
with the remainder of the zone being presently used as a quarry. The 
college Master Plan reconmends that the portion of this area adjacent to the 
c oll eg e be re-zoned for multi-family residential use. This use would not 
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cnly benefit the college# but should zesult in a rooxe favorable return to 
the property owner. 




yr single family residential 

nuilti-iamily residential business 

"^1 light industrial M freeway 



1500 



major arterial 



minor arterial 



EXISTING LAND USE AND CIRCULATION 



1968 



Bie area adjacent to the college site on the south is for 

business use# and is loca t ed betMeen a limited aooess hi^^iwe^ and the site,. 
Hiis area is presently an unsi^^itly and economically unhealthy "strip** 
developnent# which# vhile lying betMeen the major circulation artery a nd 
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the college, presents a major planning problem. Ohe primary access to the 
college must be seen to most viewers as a background to this de\^jlopment. 

It can be eaq^ected that the presence of tMO to five thousaxyi sttdents will 
strengthen business in this area and that new businesses serving student 
needs will develop. It cannot be esq)ected that this area wili beccme an 
attTcictive and economically well-integrated unit as a result of the rsniigiy 
develo{inent. 

It was proposed in the Master Plan for the college that the owners 
of the business property be encouraged to develop a cGqprdiensive plan that 
would envision a new oonroe r cial "village" designed to serve both college 
needs and those of the surrounding residential areas. To stimulate this 
development the c o lleg e would locate its primary entrance off a boulevard 
running between the college and business properties. Hus boulevard would 
be linked at each end to the primary circulation arteries and would serve 
the business zone as well as the college. In addition to this, the primary 
pedestrian circulation path of the college would be linked to that of the 
shopping area. This proposal was made tc the business area owners fay the 
college and is presently under consideration. 

Any "vicinity* analysis for a ccmiunity college mist be ooncemed 
with circulation. A oonnunity college is a oonnuter college and with an 
enrollment of 4,500 full-time equivalent students, the Puget Sound Regional 
Transportation Stuc^ trciffic analysis anticipates up to 25,000 "trips* 
per day* This will rank Bellevue Oomnunily College among the major traffic 
"generators" in the entire Metropolitan area. 
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An analysis of ciiculaticn in the vicinity of the Bellevue site 



xevealed plans fcr a major interchange less than a ndle to the west, 
an interchange vhich vdll border on the southeast comer of the college 
site, a widening of U. S. Hi^^ay 10, adjacent to the business area on the 
south. This latter develo(inent calls for two access ranps which will 
eliminate the possibility of using what had been considered the most likely 
major entrance to the ceasfns. However, close cooperation with local planning 
and engineering offici£ds, with the State Department of Highways, and with 
the Puget Sound Regional Transportation Stucfy group brought about the 
modification of road planning and scheduling at state and local levels 
which should result in an easy incorporation of the college's future traffic 
patterns into the local circulatory system. 

The views, wind, s^jn, climatic conditions, topogrs^y, landscc^ing, 
and other unique conditions of the site edl affect the design of the caR()us. 
Each of these aspects was in^^tigated to provide background information 
for the canpus design. The final plan will provide protection from adverse 
conditions and will take advantage of the opportunities offered by the site. 

The campus site is at the crest of a north-south ridge, rising from 
an elevation of one hundred feet at its west base to 430 feet at the top. 

To the north and east it is relatively level and to the south the ric^e is 
broken by the highway at an elevation of 320 feet. To the west there is 
an agricultural vall^. The site itself rises from 250 feet at the west 
boundary and 350 feet along the south boundary to the 430 foot crest and 
is covered with stands of fir, madrcna, alder, and underbrush. 

Topogr^hy is a major consideration in the location of canpus 
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view points 
principal views 



SUN, WIND, AND VIEW ORIENTATION 



facilities. It influences the organization of the plan, utilities, 
zoadMays, paths, and visual aspects of tlie design. 

A "diagram of slopes” was used as an aid to determine the suitable 
location for the major campus uses. Flat ground (1-3% slope) was considered 
best for the canpus core and athletic cunplex, because it would require 
less ea^)e n dit u r e of money for site preparation and would facilitate the 
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nicfvienient of students. Roads and parking were located in aieas witli slopes 
of less than 10% vrihenever possible to assure ease of autcroobile and 
pedestrian circulation in suniner and winter. Areas with slopes over 
20% were considered unbui Idable because of the exvjensive grading that would 
be required to acoonncdate tr.e major can|>us uses. !Hiis steep area does 
provide excellent space for nature trails and outdoor recreation for the 
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student and the ccnnunity. It also ac±.s as a visuad separation between 
the college core, which will be at the top of the hill, and the surrounding 
development • 

Master Plan Alternativ es 

\ 

Ihe master plan alternatives, from which the final Master Plan 
was developed, evolved from a dovetailing of two equcdly important but 
independent requirements: the physical demands of the site and the 
functional demands of the college. 

Alternative land use studies and design concept diagrams were 
developed simultaneously. Ihe alternative land use studies v^re developed 
to determine the optimum use of the site with regard to the site planning 
objectives. Six land use schemes reflecting various dispositions of the 
major areas of use, the academic core, athletic fields and courts, parking, 
and open space, were studied. Preliminary estimates of land requirements 
for the projected ultimate canpus enrollment of 4,500 full-time equivalent 
students indicated that of the approximately ninety-fi^;e acre canpus the 
academic core would occupy ten acres, fields and courts twenty-four acres, 
parking thirty-five acres, roads ten acres, and preseirved natural areas 
sixteen acres. 
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scheme: 3 
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SCHE20 6 
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ajie land use study selected for further developient (Scheme 6) 



located the academic core in the area of the site allowing the greatest 
potenUal for expansion, both laterally and linearly. The athletic fields 
are Ixxrated on a flat area at the same elevation as the academivc core and 



in a location visually secondary to the core. Parking parallels the core 
and athletic area serving both students and spectators from one side of the 
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can|:us, vAiile the steep bank of the v^st side of the campus is preserved 
for \ise as a "buffer" and as a field study area for the natural sciences. 

With the elannent of change a matter of primary nonoem in the 
devel(opment of a oamuiity college, a series of "design concept diagrams" 
were made to study va'^ious patterns of growth. Of particular concern in 
evaluating these diagrams were the capacity for e:q>ansion to acoomnodate 
new facilities, e:^>ansiQn of existing facilities, the opportunities for 
interaction (oomnunication) inherent in them, and the physiccd cqppearanoe 
and character of the canpus inplied by the diagrams. 



If one imagines the shaded areas in Figure 1 to be buildings and 
the arrows to be paths of pedestrian circulation, it can be seen that an 
enclosed space is provided in the center \diich is at the sane time a cross- 
roads of circulation. Expansion of this scheme would be made througi: the 
addition of buildir^gs along the paths of circulation outside the existing 




FIGUFB 1 
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building areas. iMs diagram became the basis for cne of the f^ter Plan 
Alternatives. 



FIGUBE 2 




A grid system, such as the one illustrated in Figure 2, makes 
periphercd e3q>ansion relatively easy. With the shaded area representing 
buildings, however, it can be seen that additions to existing facilities 
would not be possible other than vertically. Hiis system of development 
would not provide any ccnmon area of pedestrian interchange. 







FIGURE 3 
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A closeu scheme of the l^pe illustrated in Figure 3^ v^hether 
circular, square, or rectangular, is limited in its capacity to absorb new 
facilities. Mien the circle is closed by additioncd building its growth 
IS restricted to perimeter additions or a new nucleus which would weaken 
the unity of the canpus. 




Figure 4 is ocranonly referred to as a spine scheme. central 
pedestrian circula t i on space grows linearly as required for the addition 
of new facilities, which are connected to it by walkways. The pedestrian 
spine vKXild connect with a bus stop, the gyntiasiun facilities, a shopping 
area, or some other pedestrian terminus. Diis rcheme was iniMestigated 
further as a master plan altemati^ie. 
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FIGUFE 5 



As the shaded Isuilding axea grows in Figure 5 a series of courts 
could be created betMBen the building fingers and there might be a ocnncn 
central ^>ace in the center through which all pedestrian circulaticn 
would pass. Additions to this scheme would be difficult near the center 
due to lack of space, and its shape lends itself best to a flat site. 




FIGU6E 6 



Bie scheme illustrated in Figure 6 differs frcm the spine scheme 
in that the pedestrian spine follows the contours of the site slA is 
formed by the buildings along it. A ddit ion s to the canpus would be in 
the form of incronental units added where and as required. This 
has a capacity for linear growth limited only by the site, aid was 
selected cor further investigation as a plan alternative. 
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Hie four csD|xis roaste r plan alternatives, one of which becane the 
Master Plan for the college, evolved directly fran the preceding studies. 
Alternative One is representative of se^^al of its type that were evaluated 
and is directly related to the design concep t diagram illustrated in 
Figure 1, 

Hiis alternative has the advantage of creating a definite caipus 
center throuQ^ vduch students and faculty would pass if their Aggog 
so scheduled as to require them to move from cne end of the cenpas to 
another. Add i t ions to this caopus could be either by a single 
building or by an entire cluster of buildings, with new courtyards being 
created in the prooess. Hie canpus buildings, athletic fields, and 
gynnasiun ocnplex are well related to the topogr a piTy. However, there 
are several disadvantages to this scheme. Ebqjansicn of the central ooze 
buildings is li m ited unless the additional clusters are sufficiently 
distant from them. Hie effect of this characterist.ic would be a loosely 
knit canpus vdth considerable space between buildings. Inherent in this 
scheme also is the possibility of developing a cluster v- lich is primarily 
a c a de m i c ally oriented c.i one side of the center and a cluster oriented to 
vocational-technical s t u dies on t’le other; a ocxidition which is contrary to 
the initial planning assimptions. Hie location of parking is good in its 
relationship to the canpus, but the soutii parking area is between the canpus 
and the area from which the cant is will be roost often viewed. 

Hie difficulties involved in making aidditions to existing facilities 
and the danger of encouraging the separation of riisnip iinog resulted in the 
rejection of this alternative. 
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Alternative Tuo is a ''spire" sdhestiB^ Priinar/ pedestrian circulation 
is north -south between the buildings with the main college entrance located 
between the center of the canpus and the athletic ocnplex. Linear expan- 
sion of this scheme is limited only by the boundaries of the site, and 
horizontal e3^>ansion is limited only by the proxiinity of the road to the 
east and the ste^ slope to the west. Parking is located so that students 
flew through the peffestrian spine to the center of the canpus. Location of 
the gynnasiixn oaiplex is undesirable in that any major entrance road to 
the college from the south or east must come from behind the gynnasium. 

The athletic fields are poorly located in this stuc^ with regard to the 
topograpt^. 

While the expansion potential of this alternative is good, the 
location of the athletic conplex is unacceptable. 

Alternative Three differs from Alternative Ttoo in that the 
pedestrian circulation spine is texiidnated initially by major building 
elements which become physical goals towards which the canpus progresses 
in its develo|inent, as weJJ. as in its east-west rather than north-south 
orientation. 

Expansion of this schmne is good east and west up to the terminal 
buildings and good laterally for the incremental additions that will be 
necessary to the existing facilities. The relationship of pariung to the 
college is good in that walking distances are minimized to any point in the 
complex. Nevertheless, there are several limitations to this scheme. 

The topogr a phy is such that the eastern end of the campus becomes ex- 
oessi^ly ste^. The relationship between the athletic area and the 
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can|xis is z&tote, and visitors approaching the campus are ocnf rented with 
the unaesthetic view of the largest parking areas. 

Ohe limitation placed upon e:q>ansion by the terminal buildings is 
not offset by the visual attraction of the building at the ends of the 
spine, and the grade change vdiich occurs at each end would result in 
expensive e:q)ansion in the future. This scheme was rejected. 

A curved linear development following contours of the site forms the 
basis for Alternative Four, Bie central pedestrian circulation artery is 
seen here as a linear ooninons that progresses through a series of spaces 
of various sizes and shapes and which gradually turn toward the centred 
space enclosed by the major castpuis buildings. OSie north end of the oenmons 
terminates at the athletic oonplex, making it an integral part of the canpus 
structure. Bie east end terminates at what might be a future auditorium. 

Hie main entrance road to the campus intersects the pedestrian cenmons, 
either by passing beneath it with facilities for loading and unloading 
passengers and with guest parking, or with entrances at each side of the 
commons and at the same level. 

Alternative Four has edl the edvantages of eiqiansion evident in 
the two previous schemes. Hie curved spine relates well to the contours 
of the site and the intersection of the main road system with the pedes- 
trian circulation oonmons. Hiis intersection forms the rocun entrance and 
is permanent, positive, and easily identified. Hiere are several dis- 
advantages to this scheme. Fran Interstate Highwe^ 90 the college would be 
seen over a large parking area, there is no strong pedestrian tie to the 
surrounding area, and the pedestrian oonmons terminates at one end at a 
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facing that may not be cx^nstructed for many years. While there viere 
several disadvantages to t\is scheme, it was felt that they could be 
overccme. Hiis scheme fomed the basis for the Bellevue Qxniunity College 
Master Plan presented in the following section. 

The Canpus blaster Plan 

Design Concept 

A design concept is an abstract idea generalized from pcurticulars 
about a problem, ihere are several particular concerns from which the 
Bellevue Ccranunity College concept has evolved. Most inportant among 
these is that the college be responsive to the changing needs of the 
rapidly growing ooniiunity it serves. Change is no longer a periodic 
occurrence to which one adepts as it has been in the past; it is, and 
increasingly become, a way of life for future generations. 

A second concern was that of "character.” In view of Bellevue's 
location as the center of an area whose population is expected to reach 
400,000 in twenty years, it was felt that a ocropact, vital college which 
maximizes interaction was most appropriate. 

Conservation of the natiural site has been a third concern in the 
development of the design concept. While buildings, roads, and, particu- 
larly, parking take a heavy toll in the natural vegetation of the site, it 
is important that areas be reserved «.or academic use in the life sciences, 
for relaxation and meditation, and for means of increasing the excitement 
of the center of the college by contrast with a surrounding buffer of 
vegetation. 
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Ihe primary pedestrian ooranons is formed by the buildings that 
abut it and is constructed in the early phases of development. Students 
vdll step from wooded paths through secondary entrances leading from tiie 
parking areas into a highly organized urban area of modular buildings 
with opening and closing spaces along the pedestrian oonmons, vantage 
points for watching the passing crowds protected places to sit and study or 
talk, suntraps for relaxing, open spaces that invite groups to gather, and 
outlooks that ooirroand the distant views. 

In contrast to the constantly changing exterior of ttie college, the 
pedestrian ocnmons becomes a permanent form on the canpus. Additions are 
made directly to existing facilities along the periphery of the college 
vhenever necessary and facilities will be added at either end. Great 
variety of visual es^ression will be possible within the modular structure. 
Walls with large doors for moving heavy equipment in and out of the 
vocational-technical shops, window walls for offices, glass walls for art 
studios, solid walls, and any other wall treatment required by the 
educational program to be enclosed can be provided and will add to the 
visual interest of the college. 

The college buildings will occiqpy the north-south plateau of the 
site to minimize the inflexibility and cost which would result from 
building on the more steeply sloping areas. The pedestrian ocnmons will 
follow the contours of this plateau, terminating at the north in the 
athletic complex and at the south in the local retail area v^iere college 
supporting facilities are e^qiected to develop. Parking, requiring an 
estimated thirty-five acres of land for 3,500 automobiles when the canpus 
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reaches its ulfJtaate develcpnent, wiU parallel the linear develo[iient of 
the pedestrian cxsmcns to the east, with the steeper west slope of the 
site remaining a natural area. 

Bie design oonoept envisioned three degrees of flexibility in the 
buildings: 

!• Buildings that vxxild be relatively inflexible^ such as the 
planetariun and small theater. 

2. Buildings with a permanent core to which incremoital additions 
could easily be made, such as the learning resources oenter and 
student center. 

3. Buildings with areas of unoonmitted space which will bear the 
major burden of change and require the hio^iest degree of 
flexibili^. 

The Master Plan illustrates a scheme utilizing square mnduiar buildings, 
thirty-two feet on a i^ide, with individual heating and ventilating units 
and Cc^>able of being ociibined to form large enclosed spaces. 

It yias felt that corridors, classrooms, laboratories, and offices 
could be located anywhere %dthin these spaces, and that the mndiil^r units 
could be used for one- or two-story structures if economiccdly feasible. 
IXiring the design development phase it was found that this oonoept Oal 
independent squares would be modified by both the pedestrian circulation 
system and the mechanical system. Both involve a pattern of flow from 
the central ^ine to the extremities; one of people and the other of 
mechanical services. The result of this determination was a modification 
of the structural s/stem from a two-way system of squares to a one-way 
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system of beans and girders in »*ich the girders, panning sixty feet, 

carried fee mefeanicai sendees, and fee paths of circuUticn flowed 

ooloms. 

Bus also meant that the mechanical units, which presented a 
serious problem in the expansion of the squares to a seooid floor, now 

could straddle the girders and mechanical sendees could travel verticaUy 
through the ooluins. 

Wife fee development of the one-way system, fee design ocncept 

gained strength. «»a canpius was now laid out as a series of horizontal 
gilder lines crossing a singfe vertical spine. The central pedestrian 

^«oes, fee courts, squares, entrances, and walks were then ^liberately 
cut into this series of horizontals wife no objective other than feat of 
creating a progression of exciting ^>aoes for people. To keep fee 
horizontal girder lines from appearing to close in on fee places, a 

-liner" of permanent faculties was created. Brick -cores- containing 

stairs, elevators, toilet f acilities, and faculty offioes were developed 
between the continuous covered first and second Uoor pe^trian 

s?aoe and fee central pedestrian oenmens. Growth in this schene is now 
of three kinds: 

1. AJditional girder lines can be added to inonrprir^to „ew 

fecUities at each end of the canpus, creating new q>aaes 
along the pedestrian mall l in ed with new core elements as 
required to serve the space. 

2. Girder lines can be extended lateraUy to add to 
departments, wife anaU epen courts being left between old »d 



new if desired. 

3. A secxnd floor may be added over any thirly-two by sixty foot 
incieinent as required. 

At this point in the developnent of the college a new fgrj-or 
emerged vdiich resulted in a fined roodificaticn to the design cost. The 
long span, structural girders carrying the mechanical services, the large 
mechanical tunnel running beneath the pedestrian mall, and the hi^dy 
de««loped mall itself had carried the scheme beyond the limits of the 
Bellevue budget of $6,000,000. It was decided th. vhile the minimum 
colum~free area must be at l e ast thirty~*twD feet, this wss not dependent 
the sixty foot span vhich was then sharply reduced to twenty feet. 

There remains the possibility of having oolimi-free areas thirty-two feet 
wide and any length. 

Uiis same modification eli m i n ated the mechanical spaces provided 
within the girders and which new had to be provided elsewhere. This problem 
was solved by changing the span in the opposite direction feom repetitive 
thirty-two foot bays to alternating thirty-two and twelve foot bays. The 
twelve foot bays solved several problems. The ceilings were dropped down 
to ei^t feet to provide space for horizontal mechanical runs which serve 
the adjacent hi^ier*-oeilinged, wider beys. Th^ provide circulation space 
perpendicular to the p edestrian mall, and they provide the low^ilinged 
"servant" spaces (offices and storeige areas) required by classroons and 
laboratories. Vertical circulation, vdiich travelled within the colisms 
prior to this modification, is now housed in shafts locate in the center 
of each twenty foot bey against the walls v«ithin the twelve foot 
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catridor-servait spaces. -Diese shafts vd,U contain file hose cabinets, 
drinking fountains, electrical panels, pluibing risers, and other 
^^^purtenanoes as required. 

The relatively hi^ oost of the mechanical ^stem in the initicd 
scheme was found to be in the initial oost of the oentral heating and 
cooling facility which supplied locaUzed fan units, and in the oost of the 
primary mechanical tunnel running beneath the pedestrian mall. This was 
modified by eliminating the oentral facility completely, making the local- 
ized fcsn units self-contained heat pimps. 

The pedestrian ocmocns, hi^^y developed in the first schene, 
will have more areas of ivy and fewer areas of paving. As the student 
population grows the planted areas will be reduced to provide 
paved spaoe for circulation and student congregations. 

It is inportant to xeoognize that a ocnpact "one-building" design 
oono^ implies a fireproof structural system of oaicrete, masonry, or 
protected steel which results in costs hic^ than those of wood structures 
havijig considerable sq>aratifln between buildings. The structural frane of 
the Bellevue OoUege will be a ^tem of precast oolunns and beams spanned 
in the opposite direction by precast concrete "tee" sections. The "core" 
elements lining the pedestrian circulation areas wiU be load-bearing 
brick, and wiU provide "shear" resistance for the concrete frane to which 
th^ attach. infiU walls wiU be stucco. Windows wiU have anodized 
aluniinin frames and be double-hung vhere operable. Floors wiU be concrete 
with carpet or viiyl asbestos tile coverings as required. Paved surfaces 
on the exterior will be smooth finish concrete, exposed aggregate concrete, 
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and brick. Handrcdls, benches, panelling, and furniture in selected areas 
will be of wood. Interior partitions are relocatable cn a tuo-foot 
n odule in one directicn and a four~foot module in the opposite direction. 
Ceili n gs and soffits will be suspended throughout except in certain shop 
and warehouse areas. 

Land Use 

The academic core will occupy the central plateau of the site, 
with the pedestrian ccmnons extending north to the athletic c^npiex and 
south to a connection with the adjacent shopping curea. Surrounding the 
oonplex will be a buffer of naturcd vegetation of sufficient d^>th to allow 
future lateral expansion of the cx:ademic core into the buffer without 
OGRpletely eliminating its effectiveness. To the west the site will remain 
as it presently exists. Parking will occupy virtucdly the entire eastern 
portion of the site beyond the green buffer zone, unless some radical 
change in the local transportation picture occurs. It has been leconmended 
that the college act now to acquire the large area projecting into the 
eastern section of the catspus whidi is presently zoned for residential 
use. Acquisition of cdl or part of this land would preclude the future 




necessity of paddng east of the north-south ridge which would limit walking 
dista n ces to the academic core while preserving a natured topographical 
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buffer betMBen the can|]us and the projected freev/ay ranps to the east of 
the site. 

Circulaticxi 

Bie object of the circulation plan is to provide smooth traffic 
floMS vten the college^ reaches its projected ce^paci^. Uie plan incorporates 
a ring road outside the canpus site; a ring road on the canpus; a major 
distribution road; and student, faculty, and visitor parking a rpa s. 

Major changes in the surrounding road system will be required by state and 
local agencies to ccnplete the outer ring road system, but a willingness 
to j.nake these changes has been assured. 




access 



All points of access to the canpus were evaluated. Some were 
dianissed \diile others were strengthened due to access demands from 
different districts, physical features, local hi^^iway planning, or archi- 
tectural planning objectives. Pour points of access are reconinended in the 
Master Plan, each serving different parts of the ocninunity. Bie inner 




ring road, which will eventually surround the canpus, will carry student 
traffic from the west side of the campus to the parking areas on the 
east, provide services to all buildings, and lead visitors to the college 
entrance at the center of the core. The primary distribution road is 
located east of the major parking areas to eliminate the conflict which 
would result from having students move from the parking areas across a 
major circulation artery into the academic area. 

Parking will be limited to relatively s mall blocks of cars with 
intermittent clust er s of natural landsccping to eliminate the unsi^tly 
appearance of large paved areas. From the parking areas, landscaped 
pedestrian walkwa/s will l e ad to a varie'ty of small entrances in the 



pedestrian 




automobile 



central commons where an attempt is being made to balance the comiuter 
aspects of the college with a dynamic pedestrian concept. Thou^ the 
automobile is germane to the functioning of the college, it must be 
recognized that the significant so ci a l and intellectual human interchanges 
will occur in the plazas and in the centr2d oornnons. 
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Planning 

Bie college Master Plan pictures an ultimate canpus of 4,500 
students with illustrations for intermediate phases of 1,500 and 2,500 
students. More than 4,500 students can be acccninodated in the future, 
should it beccroe desirable to do so. 

Presently, construction documents are being prepared for phase one, 
which will aooonmodate 1,500 students, have an area of 183,680 square 
feet (according to the state matching formula which conputes covered walks 
at one-third) , and will cost six million dollars. Occupancy is scheduled 
for September of 1968. 
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Feedback Loop One 



All oonferenoe participants wsre assigned to cne of four snail 
discussion groups ^ with each groi4> consisting of an equal nunher of 
architects and educa t o r s. Following the general sessions of the oonferenoe 
(see Program, i^ipendix A) the groups met to discuss the information 
presented and to develop questions. In turn, the questions were "fed 
back" to the oonferenoe speakers by the discussion groip leaders for 
clarification and answer. 

Feedback Loop One represents some of the questions generated by 
the discussion groups in response to the presentations of Robert Reed, 

Eavid Hoedemaker, and Merle Landerholm. 

1. How is evaluation integrated into the planning process for a 
project vhich is developed in stages? 

2. To what extent should parents, faculty, and students be 
involved in the educationod planning of an institution? 

3. How do you determine the nunbers of students that will be 



served by the varLcxis programs (academic, vocational, technical) 
the college plans to offer? 

4. Who in the team effort becoroes respcnsible for the ccnpiling 
and editing of the voluminous amount of oonnunication and 
other matericds resulting from the planning, progranining, 
designing, and oonstructijn phases? 

5* fh^phasis was given to the use of building design to increase 
facuH^*^t^ident contacts* How is this acoonplished without 
decreasing faculty-faculty contacts? 

6* Who decid e s on the rejection of the alternative plans? 

7. Are site demands of greatest inportance? 

8. When an enrollment of 1,500 students represents the first 
phase planning of a college whose projected size will be 
4,500 students, is the first phase a miniaturized program or 
will certain parts of the total program be introduced as the 
college grows? 

9* Whai are the reasons for constructing central core buildings 
on a paurtiaU. baisis and adding to them in the future, rather 
than completing them immediately and tenporarily assigning 
some of the unused building space for classrooms? For 
example, \diy construct a library for only 1,500 students when 
the maximum enrollment is projected to 4,500 students? 

10* How will the Bellevue campus plan lend itself t j expansion? 

Can the campus grow and still retain the space and spine 
relationship? 
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Case Stuc^ Two 
Golden West College 
Huntington Beach, Ccdifomia 



TCWARD INNOVATION: TOE QOIiDEN WEST OQLLB® STOKi 

R* Dudley Boyce 



Education is now universally accepted as freedom's most meaningful 
investment. Assured stature and respect, described as the wealth of a 
nation, education irust accept in full measure the challenge placed before 
it and meet the expectations held for it. 

Generation after generation we have viewed educational opportunity 
e9q>ansively. NOw a tremendous demand for higher education is stirring 
among the young people of our country. This is a force that will not be 
denied. In recent years a re'^xamination of our traditional structures of 
higher education has placed particular emphasis on the role played by the 
ocmnwnity college. This year, 70 per cent of those who enter college as 
freshmen in California will choose a ocnrounity junior college education 
as their initial investment in opportunity. Seventy-nine colleges are 
facilitating training centers for over 300,000 youths. This figure is 
to double in a mere handful of years. It is estimated that by the 
early 1970 's better than 55 per cent of those vto will earn their 
baccalaureate degrees in California's senior colleges and universiUes 
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vdll have begun their hic^ier educaticn at heme — in their ocninunity's 
college. 

Hiese statistics Sc^ nothing about the prodigious efforts %diich 
mist be undertaken in the retraining of adults. Cne of the interesting 
things ve realized vdien we opened our doors last fall was that 40 per cent 
of <xir first class— in the day college —as well as 89 per cent of our 
evening students— were adults. They were there to protect their careers, 
sharpen their skills, or undergird theneelves for new opportunities. 

1 refer to the recognition of the opportunity for education as an 
investment that will continue to cause burgeoning enrollments. 

West College offers such an investment. As a new institution Golden 
West College is relatively free of the restrictions which have grown up 
in established, traditional ^sproaches. The opportunity and challenge of 
facilitating student learning through xe^xnsible experimentation and 
innovation have been accepted, i nd eed, encouraged by faculty, ciL:>miniscration 
and the Board of Trustees. 

Ohe college opsied in Septenber, 1966, in a new, carefully planned 
$5,000,000 increment. We are located in one of the most rapidly growing 
areas of the Southern Cedifomia megalopolis. The initial enroUnent of 
regular day freshnr'^ and sophomore students exceed 2,000. Some 3,000 
additional persons are pursuing lower division and adult education studies 
in the evening college, as well. As Mr. Sink will relate to you, this is 
just the beginning. If we can finance our expansion potential we should 
exceed 5,000 day-time enroUees in the early 1970 *s, and stretch out to 
provide for 10,000 iii lije 198J*s. We expect the district's experience 
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in prcvidiiig educa t io n al services for tMioe as loar^ evening student^' as 
ve s^nne during the day may soon be a measure in parsimony. 

You vdll learn that we are modular in our thinking. William 
Pereira and Associates vdsely ccmnitted us to mndni^r planning of 
facilities in order that we msY enjoy the freedoms and flexibility such 
planning provides. It might be sadd that we are developing a modular 
approach to curriculim planning in order that we may facilitate responsive- 
ness to changing conditions while acHiering to expressed institutional 
philosophy and goals, undoubtedly one would perceive that our schedule 
reflects sane oono^)tual blocking, as well, for must relate our 



offerings to variable periods and amomts of our students give 



to academic pursuits. 

Ihe educa t ional process must be, above all, ^niandc. Its sub- 
structure is curriculum, and once this becomes absolute and unchanging, 
creativity and innovation are discouraged and, eventually, inspired teaching 



and learning will die. 






%'• tt n 



lil^ junior oolleges are distinctive among institutions of 



higher learning in the eaghasis they place upon teaching. It is therefore 
surprising that often they allow themselves to become so inflexible in 
their c^ioach to learning. Ihis is especially paradoxical in light of 
the difficult teaching-leandng problems posed by the heterogeneity of 
their students and the diversity of tiieir curricula. 



We would like to gain stature and mcmentiin as an ejqieriraental 
college. Already our appetite is whetted by a challenge that is p*rhapg 
existential and pragnatic. Our faculty at Golden West GoUege has 
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presently agreed to analyze and test the application of curricular design 
to the generally aoo^rted varieties in learning^-characteristics of the 
learner, the nature of that %dhich is to be learned (the tasks themselves) , 
and the instructio n al resources enplcyed* Basic assunptions are that the 
relationships among selected student characteristics , learning tasks, and 
instructional resources have not been studied in the junior college context. 
An understanding of these relationships vdll permit change vyhich ma^ 
facilitate student learning. In undertaking a c^nandc approach ue are 
aware that we must undergird our efforts with institutional goals, and 
define outcomes in terminal performance and measurable terms. 

lie sense a sort of bewildering excitement over a whole constella- 
tion of new experiences. Conventioned c^proaches are giving way to 
audio-^tutorial instruction in laboratory scienoes. We are undertaking a 
contemporary problems approach interrelated disciplines in the scienoes, 
hiinanities, and social scienoes. We are tree to try some teaching, 
some open^nd sc hedulin g. Several of our faculty are now conoe pt'^^i n g 
the application of the oenputer to man 2 p|eroent games, mth problem-solving, 
and m a t e ri als t estin g — as in technology. Students are given to self- 
instruction in re me di a l exercises and skills under sip>ervision. Students 
are teaching and thus are learning better than when tauc^. ^ii^iey are 
alreacfy involved in the oonnunity through vjelfare work of civic associations. 

I would be remiss, however, if 1 offered only the buoyant spirit 
without assuring you the stability of ooranitment. F\arther, I would hazard 
an inplied lack of respect for our big sister. Orange Coast College, if I 
veie to fail in showing respect for our heritage. Our district enjoys 
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twenty years of ejqjerienoe in the fomulation of institutional goals. 

These constitute the honored shibboleths that assure Golden West rvtn<a^ 
its rights of passage to the profession. 

Wb may more clearly characterize this institution by referring to 
six values that undergird its current develogient--values which represent 
accepted practices in the functioning and operation of two-year colleges— 
values which can serve as guide lines for use in establishing an expert^ 
nentcd junior ooUege: 

1. The junior college is assiining sharply increased responsibility 
for pr^>aring students for t^iper-division work cit universities 
and other senior institutions. We accept the responsibiUty 
to offer meaningful preparations to this end. 

2. Bie junior college is assuming major responsibility for 
occupational-technical education. We are ccninitted to a 

rational approadi to providing students with solid foundations 
in career pn^iarations. 

3. ISiuS; we acce p t the challenge that Golden West College will 
beocrae a vibrant, ocnprehensive institution which prograns 

P^“Q>aration for imnediate enployment as well as education for 
transfer. 

4. Respectful of our herj.tage we accept the "open door" philosopty. 
Moreover, we hope that we may make our programs so resourceful 
and productive that we avoid the "revolving door" actuality. 

The concept of the <pen door college is consistait with our 
ideal of educating every citizen, to the level of his highest 
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potenticd. And we recognize the fact that many of our young 
people are “late bloGroers." 

5. Guida n c e is recognized as an iinportant responsibility of the 
junior college. 13irough a new, and rather unique cqpproach to 
counseling, every monber of our faculty ocnmits some of his 
tine to the counselor role. Indeed, we see as perhaps our 
central purpose helping students, as individuals, to face the 
reality of their situations. As inany cone to college with 
either high anbitions, or on the other hand low motivation to 
serious purpose, the junior college has an obligation to help 
students to gain a self-concept, and to achieve self-direction 
oonsistent with realistic educational plans. 

6. The junior college is a ccniiunity college. Edmund Gleazer 
has said, “The junior college is a ocRnunity!“ This inplies 
that l e ade r ship elicits total participation from students, 
faculty, and staff in program planning, development, and 
operation. 

These are the kinds of ideals, values, and concerns we delivered 
to our architects as together we conceived a roaster plan. We have been 
rewarded by their* perceptual acuity, we are enriched by their insight. 

At tiroes it wc3uld appear that Pereira and Associates are better educators 
than are we for often their critical c^raisal of what we say we want to 
do has afforded us — in turn — a more realistic approach to doing. 

(Xir colleagu e s have expressed artistry in other dimensions, as 
well. One senses an appreciation for aesthetics, in spite of the functional 
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that describes st r u c ture. Hiere is an aura of humanism in their 
plannincf, too. Allow me in finalizing ny cxxitribution to this discussion 
to reflect on this kind of ocntribution. Of Golden West College and its 
conceptual design I hear the architect sayi 



Every person sho^ sense a feeling of motion and activity, 
here, that is both vigorous and subdued; the facilities should 
convey a buoyancy and industry. We should engage a sense of 
oonmunity here. 

We shou^ like the architecture to create intimacy by care~ 
fully planning pedestrian traffic, vhile providing space for the 
individual to feel e:q>ansive as he interacts with this environmei>t~ 
rauch the same as the individual who looks out over the vastness 
of the ocean, stands tall. 

As the stutot moves about the canpus he should observe a 
chorus rehearaii^, an artist working, a professor professing, a 
CT > l l ea g u e tiiinking. He should see exhibited, formally and 
infonnally, the resul t s of labor, stu^, and the egression of 
talent. He should know this as his own as well as another's. 

He should perceive a door opened to enridment in an atmosphere 
vhich, at the same time, preserves the integrity for learning. 



Yes, at Golden West OoUege, we willingly admit to a bewildering 
excitement over a vhole constellation of sensations—hi^ aspirations to 
be innovative, i n deed esgerimental, commitment to the sound purposes and 
values of our professional calling, a readiness to view the vast 
opportunities ahead of us with excitement, a. determination to stand 
and to assure our people that, in this place and time. Golden Vfest College 
is and wiU be "a Uvely center for learning." 
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GOUX24 WEST GOy;£X£: M ARCHITECTURAL SYSTEM 



James E. Sink 

Architecture is above all the most optimistic of the arts, 
pzeooci^ing itself with the future rather than the past. Even so, 
while architects have often been creative, they have rarely had the 
opportunity to be inventive— and there is a differenoe. As architecture 
proceeds from period to period, we see the best of the works as a creative 
response to many of the same problems. But rarely are we to 

respond with "invention." At Golden Vfest College, we were asked to 
actually design "change and growth" as opposed to merely providing for it 
as best as possible. We were asked tc translate the technology of 
building into a framework to house the technology of education. 










We were asked to enlarge a capability at least five times within 
the same site dimensions, and yet take the responsibility for the 
aesthetics as well as the solution. CXu: response, therefore, is an 
invention and hopefully a creative success as well. If this is true, it 
is because we sou^t to create not buildings, but a place — ^not spaces, 
but an environment. Although our tools were in the usual form of plans 
and structure, we de£dt with architecture in its most basic terms to 
arrive at a system we could use to solve architecturally the problans of 
continuous growth and change. 

To begin with. Golden West College was conceived to meet the 
demands of incxecising population in a district alreacfy conscious of the 
in(>act of the oonnunity college idea, since Orange Coast College has 
been one of the leaders in the post-war years. Golden West College was 
located in the district geographically to serve future students, and the 
site was acquired at a tijne vhen open land bcirely remained available. 
Ohere was little choice, considering the patterns of urban developnent, 
the evolution of transportation keyed principally to the automobile, 
and the ponderous freewcy network. Consequently, we were left with a 
physical frame of natural referenoe~a dead-level site and a white, hot 
sky. We were surrounded 1:^ other land of unknown destiny, threatened 
the intrusion of industry, and 1:^ residential subdivisions of undistin- 
guished c h a r acte r . The State Division of Hi^iwc^ was considering, and 
still is, the development of a major freeway on one side or the other of 
our site. 

For these reascTts, and because we felt it was iii|x>rtant to create 
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a "sense of place" for the canpus itself, we ccnoentrated the buildings 
in the oenter of the site, surrounding them on the outside peripheral 
X^iarking and athletic fields. We insulated the oenter from the periphery 
toy creating landscaped berms of earth which define the interior space 
and enable the development of a "campus" in the truest sense. Since 
there was no iirmediate conmunity surrounding it to which the canpus 
could be related architecturally, the college will relate to the broader 
ocimiunity simply by extension of its curriculum and educational programs, 
and the canpus itself will remain an island. 

But perhaps the most significant element of the plan and the 
foundation of the architectural system itself is the concept of "oontinuoas 
structure." We felt that we had to find the means not only to respond to 
the changes in curriculum that are inevitable, but we had to be able to 
grow gracefully and easily, in small increments if necessary, as the canpus 
e3q>anded to meet the increasing needs of the district. Naturally, this 
had to be acocnplished without imposing any eaixiomic burdens, either 
initicdly or at any point edong the way. 

The "continuous structure" principle oonobines, on cne hand, an 
architect\iral approach to structural design that enables us to attach 
new structures to existing ones, together with, on the other hand, 
modular planning so that all kinds of spaces can be developed within a 
single planning mcxiule once it is free of bearing? walls and fixed 
equipment. 1 plan to illustrate the building sysibem and our concept 
of "load centers," but first I want to talk about the module. 

Ihe design of the total site reflects the module, which was 
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selected as a forty by forty foot square. l)ie walks, the streets, the 
outdoor spaces — even the landscape will eventually be developed on this 
grid to reinforce the design and make it possible to move in any direction 
that may be dictated by the functional requirements as the buildings grow. 

The forty by forl^ foot module can be adapted to various kinds of 
facilities and spaces, and both inside and outside courts. Ihe different 
sizes of classroans and laboratories that were contenplated, the storage 
and work spaces needed in specialized facilities, and relationships to 
faculty offices and circulation can be achieved with the forty by forty 
foot bay. Ihe bay can be broken down into five foot increments which 
produce a ten by ten foot office, a twenty by thirty foot classroom, 
and so on. 

Ihe interior of the college library provides a good exanple of 
how the module will lend itself to expansion as student enrollment 




increases and illustrates, as well, how the e:qx)sed structured elanents 
of the building provide dramatic interior spaces, ihe main floor contains 
the reading room, individual study areas, and groi)^ conference rooms*”” 

with the stacks on the mezzanine level. Initial capacity is 30,000 
volumes. 

There is a cohesive overall pattern and uni^ in the design. 

Hie principal circulation route— vrtiat we call the "main street" -”^will 
remain open at the ground level to provide a sense of orientation on the 
campus and connect it in all four directions to the parking and the 
oonmuni^ outside the berms; but it may be bridged over at the second 
floor if necessary. These principal routes (as shown in the drawing on 
the opposite page) also establish the location of the main utility sys- 
tems, and the "load centers" are spotted in relation to the ultimate 
pattern of development within the module. 

The original concept of the building systems is provided on page 
102. The drawing shows the continuous exposed concrete ceiling with 
five foot five foot waffle patterns to vMch partitions may be attached; 
the independent concrete columns that produce a rigid frame so that 

walls are eliminated; the beams that extend beyond the columns 
in the form of "outriggers" or "haunches" designed to attach adjacent 
beams and floors as bays are added; and the independent lighting and 
air conditioning systems in the form of unit ventilators which may be 
moved and re-used as roems change. We subseguently decided to expose 

3nd utilities so they would be conpletely accessible and 
changeable. The system itself is so strong architecturally— the simple 
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and bold form e3q)ress» i by the columns, rJie beams, the esqxDsed 'waffle 
ceiling and the patterns of the module itself —that we can punctuate the 
walls vherever we need to for doors or windows without the usual archi- 
tectural concern about v^ere they fall with regard to symnetry or balance, 

CXjt studies showed that to utilize the advantages of the "con- 
tinuous structure" system to its optinum, we should be able to create a 
ooqplete environment for interior functions and, at the time, we 
should free up the space from the usual fixed mechanical and electrical 
equipment. We needed to air condition the spaces so they jje qu 

the interior of the m odul e and so ve could enclose them for a variety of 
audio-visual purposes. Furthermore, we could economize in the overall 
pcogram by doing so. Bie "load oenters" contain all of the basic mechani- 
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cal and electrical equipment, switchgear, telephone, and OGnnunicaticns 
systems — and all the toilets vhich would otherwise be fixed limitations 
on flexibility within the building modules. Ihey are designed so that 
each “load center" serves 30,000 square feet of building area both in 
texms of the quantity of utilities required and the number of toilets 
necessary for that amount of area. As you will notice, the toilets are 
on the lower floor, and the mechanical and electrical equipment is on the 
upper floor. Each contains conpressors, ocndensors, cooling towers, and 
basic refrigeration equipment to generate chilled water which is piped 
to the units in each room served by it. These load centers may also serve 
as distribution centers for closed-circuit television, oonputer links, 
and future oonmunications or electronic systems. 

Master plans for enrollment levels of 5,000 and 10,000 students 
are shown on the following pages. You will notice that at the 5,000 
student level the campus will have definite form but still great flex- 
ibility for movement in any direction as modules are added. 

In any such schemes of flexible and organic form we must, of 
course, have a plan for organizing the total mass. The master plan for 
10,000 students demonstrates how the buildings might be expanded at this 
level. The module assignments may be changed as necessary to allow for 
expansion or contraction of the various academic disciplines and to 
adjust to others yet to ccme. It does indicate the kind of dispersal 
about the campus that is possible with the scheme. 

The initial increment of buildings included a 375 seat lecture 
hall and auditorium, administration building, library, and special 
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MASTER PLAN: 5000 STUDENTS 
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classroom and laboratx^ry buildings. Even in thG beginning we had a 
cohesive canpus. The facilities were all in their right places and we 
had built enough of the structure to make the campus a "place." 

I should point out that the spaces prograitmed originally for 1,500 
students have changed many times since our planning began — and always 
these changes have been made in response to new ideas, new needs, new 
concepts as the educational curriculum evolved. As testimony to the 
effectiveness and flexibility of the architectural system, these changes 
occurred not just during the early stages of design, but during the 
working drawings, through construction, up to the day of opening — and 
even since then. This relates not so much to the buil d ings themselves or 
the structural framework, but to the use of the spaces created. For 






exanple, store roans changed to offices, offices to seminar rooms, and 
classxocms to laboratories. General purpose roans have been changed to 
highly sophisticated teaching facilities by the installation of special 
teaching devices. When the campus opened last Septerober, it could easily 
accept the over 2,000 students vAio sou^t cdmittance. 

What the students saw when they arrived was a canpus that will 
never be oonplete. It is not ooiplete because it represents only a part 
of the whole, and it will never be complete because even the vtole itself 
has no end. It is a response to an ever-changing, constantly expanding, 
extremely dynamic educational curriculum. 

It has been said, finally, that just as no hospital ever cured a 
patient, no school building ever educated a student. Ihe educational 
process must be, above all, dynamic. Its substructure is curriculum, 
and once this curriculum becomes absolute and unchangeable, the dynamics 
congeal — ^inprovements are discouraged and, eventually, inspired teaching 
ceases to exist. Similarly, when school buildings are designed to house 
an inflexible curriculum and, in fact, are merely the physical representa< 
tion of that curriculum and nothing more, they become an obstruction 
rather than an aid to the teaching process. 

At the outset we said that we wanted to create an architectural 
^stem that would make it possible for the curriculum— as expressed 1^ 
the faculty — to directly influence the form and plan of the structures. 
Ihis has occurred, and the buildings themselves are purposely designed to 
stand boldly as a statement to that effect. 
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Feedback Loop Two 



The follcwing represents sone of the qeesticns and oGnoexns 
fornulated 1;^ the conference participants in response to the presentations 
of Roger Malek, R. Dudley Boyce, and James Sink: 

1, Static aspects are deedt with in planning. How do you go 
about capturing dynamic aspects and incorporating them into 
the planning process? 

2, What cu:e the methods used to determine the optimum size of a 
canpus? 

3, How does an institution evaluate the curohitectural effect on 
students? 

4, In terms of cost, aesthetics, acoustics, functions, etc,, 
vdiat are the limits of flexibility? 

5, What is considered to be an optimum amount of leed time in 
planning? 

6, Why was a forty by forty foot ncdule selected for the basic 
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design unit? What is the cxjst differenoe of this size in 
relation to a smaller span? 

7, How are the academic^ vocational# and technical programs to be 
interrelated? 

8, When classroans and laboratory facilities are carbined# v^at 
3bout the utilization factor? Is not this wasted s pace a 
good deal of the time? 

9, If we are concerned about the architectural and aesthetic 
effects of a campus# whAt kinds of reactions do students have 
toward a campus which will never be complete— one which is 
constantly in a stage of devel^xnent and construction? 



IV. IMPLEMENTATION 
AND EVALUATION 



DO'S AND DGN'TS IN CXmJNlTY mrjJTE PLACtONG 
Lawrence F. O'Neill 



Introduction 

It may be of sane help in oannunicating vdth you if I provide a 
bfEief sumnary of air develc|inent program in St. Loiis. As you may knoi^, 
the Jhnior C ol lege District of St. Louis is oonstructing, s imii tanea isly , 
three new can|uses. Bie city campus is a small site of thirty-ei^t 
acres, hut with the largest planned enrollment — 7,000. Oliis is of 
necessity a hi^ rise, ccnpact facility. The other two are in the north 
and southwest county areas and both have considerably more ground. 

Bie Junior College District's operation began in early 1963 
with c lasses in tano hi^ schools, and a total enrollment of 800. By 
late 1963 enrollment reac h ed 2,400 and by 1964 the two new county 
sites had temporary buildings vdth the enrollment at all three 
at the 5,000 level. This year enrollment is 8,200. So, in four years 
enroxlment expanded from 800 to over 8,000. In November, 1965, a 
$^7.2 million bond is su e was passed, and this, with Ccpital reserves fir « n 
operating funds, and federal grants, makes up the current $58 million 
developnent programi. 

We have underway at this :ume about $26 million in eleven 
construction contracts, with thirty-three major subcontractors, and hundreds 
of minor subs and suppliers. Oi the three sites, are currently 
P^^®oeeding at the rate of alma»t $2 million of work— m*^laoe eadi month* 
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Diose vdio halve taken part in the development of a new OGnnunity 
college caonpus can tell you of the process, vdiich involves; 

. . an educational program 
. . site selection 

• • selection of an architect 
. • financicd planning 

• • ocnstruction planning and progranining 
. . design 

• • actual construction 

. . equipment purchase and installation 
Perfectly esgecuted, this process will deliver a fine set of 
facilities with a long life, in the ri^t place, at the right tine, and 
with the capability of being ad£^>ted for changes in program and methodology 
through the years. If you crank in enough mistakes, however, you have a 
mediocre set of facilities — difficult and e3q)ensive to neintain and 
operate, in the wrong place, late in arriving, and obsolete when oonpleted. 

Ihis latter set of possibilities should keep you awake for a few 
nights to come. 



Site Selection 

1 believe most of you would say that a preliminary educational 
program is needed as a part of the site selection criteria. Don*t attempt 
to select a site without a pretty good idea of the goals and objectives 
of the college. For example, will enphasis be given to technical programs, 
perhaps better suited to an urban or fringe^urban site? Will enphasis also 
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be given to OGraomity involvenent, including walking, or easy public 
trarisit aooessibiUty? In other words, don't fail to question and test 
the proposed site in t erm s of institutional goals and philosophy, even 
if sites are offered for free! 

We can further qualify site selection with another "don't." 

Don't select a final site without having architectural participation. 

In fact, the architect selected to prepare the master plan is the 
consultant to help select the site. The reasons for this are obvious. 

Finally, don't be afraid of spending a few thousand dollars 
for soil e3q>loration, borings and soil ak^yses. In fact, sometines this 
information is developed on the final two, or possibly three, alternative 

Hie information gained will also help in locating individual 
bui ld i n gs on the site finally selected, as well as save you money. 

How Is the Architect Selected? 

This is, of OQurse, no easy task. The nunber of very oonpetent 

firms, cokable of college planning, is now large and increasing as 
passes. 

Do try to get a local firm. Give strong consideration to a 
firm, mainly because they are on the scene. Another reason for having a 
local firm is that architects need to have mechanical and structural 
consultants, and if they, too, are out of town, you have problems on 
top of probl^ns. But, sometimes the cidded coordination required with 
an out-of-town firm can bt well worth the effort. 

Have a strongly constituted screening board set up a final list 
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of three or four fixns for final board of trustee review and selection. 
This tends to relieve the heat a little. 

Finances 

Another item on our list is finances. We could probably spend a 
good deal of time on this factor and continuously learn something new. 
However, our experience in St. Louis has been tliat people will willingly 
support you when the results are there to see. Do get starred; even in 
night space in hi^ schools. Do build tenixsrary buildings if IuiaIs are 
lim?.ted and space is needed. The present enrollment of about 2,600 on 
one St. Louis canpus is in spsioe constructed for $6/sq. ft., with the 
total building sp>aoe for the 2,600 students at about 40,000 sq. ft. 

Planning and Prog ra mninq 

The range of points for the discussion of planning and programning 
is wide. It is difficult to know where to start. I believe the goal is 
one starting point — vhere do we want to be in our development? Beginning 
at that point, vhich is the college facility as roaster planned, a target 
date for occupancy mey be the goal. Establish a time frane as part of 
the facility plan, with development ptiased to enrollment projections 
vhich mcy, in turn, establish intermediate goals and priorities. 

We know that actual ccnstruction on a project in most parts of 
the country takes about twelve bo fourteen montiis for a one to three 
million dollar project and about eighteen months for a four to *six million 
dollar development. Final plans and specifications for this work may 
take six months and preliminary pianning aiv^ f ♦"ogra»ming three to four 
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months, perhaps more. So, for a six million dollar facility, from the 
time that the master plan is approved, and preliminary plans authorized, 
more than two years may pass even with constant attention, before the 
facility is a reality. This bars strikes, material problems, and the like. 

Bms, within a time frame, the development process is begun. 

Some financi£d suggestiais you might consider as you begin are: 

. . Establish check points when you and the architect can review 
cost estimates. 

. . Obtain not only cost estimates but also cash flow projections. 
Bie question is, how fast will you need money; when; and in 
vtot amounts? 

. . Consider whether or not an investment program with the tem- 
porary cash balances is worthwhile. 

. . In predicting speed of construction make the best i 7 >=f«ible 
estimate of progress, then reduce it by about 20% for reality. 
In the planning and progranmiing stage, take a long, hard look 
at such interesting details as: 

Mechanical Systems . If the current development is part of a 
larger one, it will be practical to standardize as much equipment 
as possible for ease of mai > 

Intsrjor Finishes . The materials in walls and floors mgy set a 
standard tx» hi^ to continue in future buildings, or th^ mey 
be too aust er e for the atmosphere you want to create. Lcxk 
these over carefully with the architecrt. 

Audio-Visual Systems . New is the time to detail a master plan 
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for audio-visual systems. 

Innovations . What unusual things can be done with walls and space 
arrangements, at no additioncd oost, to enhance the opportunity 
to educate? Do stand back, take a look at this point. Take 
still another look at the plans from the student's point of view. 
How will a student react to the facility? What does it do for the 
individual, his curiosity, and his intellect? We know that the 
learning process includes the interaction of human elements with 
the surroundings and with the group. 

We might add to this questioning process the need to have 
confidence in what you do. Of course, knowledge helps our confidence 
and that is one great reason to be informed on what is developing. 

Take another look. Should you consider a high rise development? 

Do consider this. ISiere is little reason to spread out with small one 
or two story buildings jvist because there is plenty of land today. Ihe 
many benefits of iiigh rise including econony of construction, reduced 
operating costs, ease of movement, and economy and efficiency of land use 
should not be thrown away sin(>ly to fill up the site. 

Design and Construction 

In the design and construction ptiase we enter an area where much 
can be gained or lost in time and money and, consequently, in the 
ultimate educational worth of the facility. Decisions to be mcde include — 
how 131*96 a construction contract can be bid and still attract good oom- 
petitioTi\? How many contractors can work on the site at cne time? 
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Should bids be taken as one lunp sum, or should there be separate bids 
frcm major subs? You may be bound by state legal xequiiements in this. 

If not, then consider the system vxe have found successful. Oliis involves 
acceptance of separate bids on general contract work, heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning work, electrical work, and pluirbing work, with 
award of a single lurtp-sum contract to the successful general contractor, 
and with the successful major subcontract bids being assigned to the 
general contractor. In this way, we have the benefit of coordination 
by the general contractor, with a single performance bond to the junior 
college district and with single responsibiUty for performance. 



Equipment and FUmiture 

In considering design and construction, thought should be given 
to a most difficult problem-~equipment and furniture. Don^t underestimate 
the job of putting the right equipment into place at the ri^t time. 

Take steps to bid the major built-in equipment as early as possible, 
perhaps even before bidding the building. The reasons for this are 
prot^bly obvious. Hie mechanical and electrical service to the equipment 
can be more accurately determined, hopefully with no building change 
orders. Equipment does change as equipment plans are being made firm for 

bidding, with consequential changes in building services after the building 
construction has s*-arted. 

Even pertaining to the movable equipment the word is — get started 
early. Too often equipnent and furniture are overlooked or deferred 
until the latter stages of the development program, and then we soietines 
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leam that time oonsisning studies are necessary to develop the equipment 
layout and specifications. 

Budgets for equipment are growing as we add TV and other more 
sophisticated elements of teaching and learning systems. Tl^iese costs 
should be identified early rather than late in order that priorities may 
be set vAiere equipment budgets are limited. Ihere is also a growing 
recdization of the need to coordinate the furniture with the building so 
that the desired atmosphere is established. 

"Rules of the road" on equipment might read: 

. . Educational specifications should include identification of 
major or basic equipment. 

. . Hie architects should be involved in cdl stages of furniture 
and equipment planning to help in creation of the total 
facility. 

. . Hie earliest budgets should be as specific as possible in 
regard to equipment and furniture. In too many cases the 
tendency here is to deal in "costs per square foot" with a 
non-specific allowance for furnishings and equipment. 

. . Like any good plan, however, the equipment budget must be 
updated as our information gets better. 

. . Early planning and budgeting for equipment will enable 
qucdity levels to be established and priorities to be set. 
Hie establishment of quality levels is extremely in|)ortant 
for management of a development program. 

Finally, I would ask, "What kind of a stciff is available to work 
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with the f a cu l ty , vd.th the architects ^ and with the contractors to carry 
out the program?" As you know, the tasks are not part-time ones, and 

staffing must be available early in the game for coordination of 
facilities planning, equipnnent planning, and financial planning. 



Simroary of "Do's and Don'ts" 

- The educational program and site selection are related. 

- The architect should be available for site selection. 

- Do establish a plan and a schedule for the development program. 

- Establish an estimate of cash flow— a financial master plan. 

- Don*t treat casually the details of interior finishes, but do 
set a standard of excellence with vhich you can live. 

- Establish standards for mechanical systems. 

- Do establish a master plan for any special systems, such as 
audio-visual systems. Do this in the preliminary planning 
stage. 

- Do consider innovations. Don*t fail to create an environnent 
which lends interest to the campus life. 

- Do consider high-rise plans, even on large sites. 

- Do carefully plan the bidding process and avoid separation of 
responsibilities on construction. 

- Do plan all equipment early, together with equipment budgets. 

In all of this, the institution and the architect must maintain 

mutual respect and an appreciation of the responsibilities each has in 
the entire process. 
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EVALUATING QHJIXXMSS* 



Peter Kamnitzer 

This morning vKt heard that the process of planning, programning 
and desigrong has not changed fundamentally in the last five hundred 
years.. The problem facing us today, however, is the vastly greater level 
of complexity of this process. In the past, client and builder might have 
been one and the same, or the architect and the builder might have been 
blended in one person. In contrast, today we are confronted with a 
profusion of specialists certainly have added sophistication and 
knowledge to deal with the increasing ocmplexity, but also have 
fragmented the total cycle of planning, programming, designing, building, 
and using the conpleted structure. Robert Reed warned us yesterday that 
progranining and designing must not be seen as separated, isolated items. 
Ezra Ehrenkrantz, with his School Construction Systems Develofinent 
project, has shown that designing and building can and must become inte- 
grated again. Today I want to address myself to the need of oonpleting 
the total cycle by pointing to the missing link: the evaluation of 

ocmpleted buildings; the oonparison of performance with e3^)ectation. 

Let us look at the present state of affairs. The majority in 
this room have had ample esqperienoe with the planning and designing process. 
We are making a thousand decisions regarding future performance. We 
attend numerous meetings; ^ve work hard on planning ocnmittees, we are 

•A transcript of a tape recording taken at an informal luncheon talk 
at the conclusion of the conference. 
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philosophizing; are dreaming; we get into each other's hair; we fight 
for our oonvictions; we make a thousand decisions in this process of 
program definition. We mc^ want large rooms, for example, to get maxiiium 
interaction of people, we may be convinced that a school needs a large 
OGranon area so that young people can meet in an informal manner. We may 
create a team teadiing center so that teachers can comnunicate among each 
other, plan together, and learn from each other. We may, in contrast, 
suggest individual rooms so that people could oonoentrate, could isolate 
themselves, get a sense of individuality, of ownership. 

We may discuss the best level of illumination. We may want to 
emphasize the mood that we wish to create. We may point to the need for 
a sense of concentration by means of oonoentrated light, to create an 
island of light within a sea of space, or we may urge maximum uniformity 
of light for greatest efficiency. We may plan or discuss flexibility, 
size, color, texture or a thousand other aspects that will have an impact 
on the total environment. 

Who e'^jer returns, once a building is completed, to find out 
whether my of these assumptions were truly valid; whether the decisions 
made resulted in the expected performmce? 

We keep making assumptions and we are building assumptions on top 
of assumptions until we have built a house of ca^ on top of a house of 
cards. have no feedback. We have no assuranoe, no building up of a 
backlog of documented experience. In fact, we have a separation between 
expectation on the one hand and performance on the other. 

If we were to discuss this state of affcdrs with a physical 
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scientist, he %rauld consider it outrageous. If ws wexe to discuss this 
vdth a social scientist, I believe he would equally respond with disbelief. 

If we architects look at another profession wnich also onmhinps 
science and art, the m edical profession, we will find that in the practice 
of his profession the pt^ician escperienoes the total cycle of diagnosis, 
cure, and eval u a t ion, even to the degree of performing an autopsy in order 
to evaluate the validity of a l^pothesis. I firndy believe that ai^ 
pr o fession that deserves the nane "profession" must understand that it is 
irperative that the person working todar can stand on the shoulders of the 
man who worked yesterch^. If we fail to understand this, I fear that our 
profession will be in de^ trouble. 

fiiat %ie are engaged in, presently, I would describe as the 
"fauild-and-run" ^ndrane. We have accused the speculative builder of 



hu il d in g*and— running . I am not sure that vie, ourselves, viould be exen(}t 
firam this accusation. The ocnsultant who was involved and gave his best 
during tiie period of program definition has alrea^ run to the next job. 

The architect vho was so deeply involved during the design process is, 
now that the original building is ocnpleted, equally involved emotionally 
%dth the next assignment. The time cycle of programning, planning, design- 
ing, on the one hand, and of the building becoming a reality, a living 



organism, on the other — that cycle is apparently too long for the 
architect's tenperament. Vtien, two years later, the architect, occupied 
with his next project, visits the oonpleted structure, he is in danger of 
experiencing the building as a tourist would. He falls in love with the 
visual inpact of a red chair in front of a blue viall. He gets enamoured 
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vdth a beautiful pattern of sunshine and shade provided by a tree whidi 

m • • 

he had no part in placing in this particular location. He is prone to 
evaluate* the building in texms of its surface appearance. He %dll 

lovingly look at sane successful details and will be prone to overlook 
scnie of the less fortunate ones. 

I have a feeling that we are dealing with an opportunity overload 
in our culture. I a l so feel that the m o bi li t y aqiect of our life, so 
dear to us iji many ways, is partially to be blaned. 

Iftt us look at the present state of the art of evaluation of 
buildings. Bie building, once it is a reality, is accepted as a fact. 

sane don't. Vie go throu^ a cycle of pti phrir ia vrfien the 
building opens and is fresh and clean. The client has nore than he 
had before; sane egos have been inass^. ed by the provision of a oomer 
roan with windows on two sides. Bie "prestige areas” look haidsone and 
receive praise. Ihen, slowly, very gradually, oonplaints start rolling 
in. Usually they are of a rather gross nature. The elevator ney not 
work. Something else may not function. The architect or consultant m^ 
hear about it or he may not. Rarely is the archj.tect the beneficiary of 
a constant flow of perfonnanoe information. There is pirar»t-ir»a] i y uq 
feedback esco^pt in c a s c?s of miiviy* di _ 

Now let us look at the architectural magazines which evaluate 
buildings. Most of them do a b e a ut iful job of selling the architect's 
job. fftiatever the influence of the advertiser or advertising might be, 

I do not wish to touch upon here. But I think aU of us architects have 
to be blamed for very happily using these architectural magazines as 
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advertising outlets for our work. Hc|)efully, we found a good photographer 
who brings with him a tree branch to hold up in front of the caonoera in a 
strategically oo nt xjsed position, ^us the medium of photogrc^iiy becomes 
the message. 

Let us look at the professional critics. Most of than deal with a 
building as an art object, often in rather esoteric terms. They deal 
%d.th the form; they do not deal with the building as a living organism. 

It can be questioned whether a critic must be an analyst. I, personally, 
believe that in the field of architecture the two are inseparable. 

What about criticism in architectural schools? These schools 
pride themselves on the jury system for evaluation of the students' work. 

1 have made a point of observing quite a few and when 1 was younger and 
just a little mooce angry than 1 am today, 1 decided that the level of 
ocnnunication and analysis in an architectural jury can best be described 
by the analogy of two people engaged in a lively conversation with one of 
them stating, "1 love to go to the theater; particularly Elizabethan 
t heater interests me de^ly," whereupon the other person retorts, "But 
I prefer salami on rye." 

Recently, there have been some very good beginnings in the 
academ ic field. Researchers are beginning to avldress themselves to the 
ta^ of evaluation of buildings and particularly the inpact of a new field 
called "Architectural Psychology" is gradually being felt. Excellent 
beginnings are being made by researchers Oio are truly ocnoemed with the 
iii(>act of envircnroent on people and with the problem of how a building is 
being used in actuality. Recently, Clare C. Cooper of Berkel^ wrote 
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an evaluation of a housing project designed by Vernon DeMars with Lawrence 
Halprin as the Icindscape architect. Another stucty is being conducted by 
Sim van der also front Berkeley, of a student housing project. Some 
very interesting observations are sv^plied in these studies on the actual 
use of buildings by people. In the dormitory stucfy, Sim van der Ryn found 
that the desks are rarely used for stuc^ or writing, but mostly for storage. 
Bie bed, on tlie other hand, is used for stuc^ing, for use as a horizontal 
surface to sp>read out v*ien doing research, and for storage for the many 
things for which no spao3 was supplied elsewhere. He reports that girls 
in the dormitories have a te n de n cy to use the hair dryers three to 

^ weelc, mostly to cut cut the outside noise and to gain a feeling 
of privacy vhile th^'re under the hood. He also found some interesting 
results vd^ien he asked people to describe the individual rooms. He 
reports that girls describe surfaces and boys describe objects. 

'Oiese are all interesting observations and helpful. ‘Ihe problem 
is that evaluation of these buildings was done without the benefit of any 
clear*-cut statement of ex'pectations. As far as I know, with the possible 
excsepticxi of Bruoe Archer's work in England, there is no published evalua- 
tion /available vhich con|otes performance with expectation. What is 
needled, then, in ny opinion, is a blow by blow ocnparison, an item ly item 
(xmparison of performancse with expectation, and I am referring to the 
physical as well as non-physical aspects, the tangible and the intangible, 
tne guantit at i v e as well as the gualitative aspects. 

I was very inpressed today by Dr. Boyc^e's descndption of the 
quality of life which they expect from their new canpus. It is rare 
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that it is so clearly stated and I would urge Dr. Bcyoe to use this 
o|3portuni1y now that tine building is a reality and in operation, to go 
through his descriptive statement of esqiectations and to see whether the 
"interaction” and the "expansiveness" he was speaking of, the "sense of 
dropping in on a lecture," of "seeing somebody painting or dancing"— 
whether these e:q)ectations are borne out by the facts of reality. What 
is needed is a feedbac k into the total cycle of planning, programning, 
designing, building, and use of the building. Ohe results cannot fail 
to affect all cispects of this toted process. 

It is, therefore, iry proposal to start evaluation of buil^iings 
in three steps of increasing oonplexity and refinement. Bie first would 
be a oonmen sense st^. The second would be based on a systems c^jproach 
but would be satisfied \iittx qu2ditative judgments. The third would be 
a systems e^roach now based increasingly on quantification resulting from 
continuing research. 

Let us start with the comnon sense step. I would like to see 
very careful records kept of the entire planning, programning, designing, 
building, and use process. From the first over-all statanp: t of the 
client, or educator, or piiilosopher, down to the last detail, we would 
keep such careful records tlist we uxOd later go back and c'leck item by 
item. It is essential to define not only the what^ but in cdl instances 
the why in grea t est detcdl. If we ask for large or for small rooms, let 
us state w^y. If vie say need flexibility, let us define our assunptions 
as to the frequency of e)q:ected change. With every reoGnmendation, let 
us give the reason for the expected recomnendation. Ihis very single 
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ocmnon sense apgaooddi might make a most in|)ortant beginning. Ihe next 
step vrould define a building as a system of sub*~systems as interrelated^ 
interacted, and interde p end en t parts; definition of goals and objectives, 
definitions of sub-systems, creation of conceptual ,and mathematical models, 
measurement of costs and benefits, establishment of criteria for judgment, 
and finally evaluation. 

In the third phase ve would use the same approach, but now in- 
creasing quantification could be substituted for qualitative judgnents 

as research supplies us with more objective data for measurement. 

I have talked about this genered abroach a few months ago at 

®*3ther conference at UdA. Some participants pointed out at that 

that it was never possible to define everything and that once the building 
is a reality, many unforeseen things will hc^jpen which will change the 

original assun|)ticns. Iherefore, only flexibility would be a workable 

answer to our problem. I agree whole-heartedly that flexibility is 

essential. It is essentied to permit the arrangement or rearrangement of 
learning situations. It is essential as an eoonony measure for multiple- 

use purposes; it is essential for future educational change. But let us 
make sure that flexibility does not become an excuse for indecision. It 
is easy to claim that a perfect, totally flexible astern would relieve 
us of the worries we were discussing here todey. Conplete flexibility 
is chaos. In addition to flexibility man needs fixed points; fixed points 
in a world of flexibiUty, adaptability, maleabiUty, and, not to forget, 
anonymity. Ihere is need in man for variety. There is a need for 

stinulation of the eye and other senses. There is a need for architec- 
tural character. There is, at times, also a need for a strong and a 
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dramatic statement, inhere is a need for images. 

Planning, prograrnning, designing, is an art with a scientific 
base. The art portion in the past has been taken much more seriously 
than the scientific base. We now mast broaden the base making use of all 
the tools available to as, including systems analysis and design, computers 
and computer graphics, mathematical and stochastic models. Man gaming 
simulation can provide us with workable short cuts in the absence of 
precise data, in addition to providing insist into the decision making 
process. Environment simulation is made possible 1;^ cinematographic 
siinulatiGn, hologr€^y, oonputer graphics, full scale mock ups of spaces. 
Response can be measured by new insight gained in physiology and environ^ 
mental psychology. The conoeptucd, informational, and technological 
breakthrough of our time has taught the physical, social, and behavioral 
scientist to develop most useful innovative techniques. Planners and 
designers have been slow in utilizing the new knowledge, technology, and 
tools. In contrast, the military and space programs have been paoe-mcddjig 
leaders in the application of tested innovations. The challenge is now to 
apply the same boldness and the same imagination, the same drive, 
technology and manpower that characterized the space program, to the plan- 
ning of (Mr environment. It is within our reach to begin to develop 
simulation laboratories that would simulate the physical and the non- 
physical aspects of our environment. Siich siirulation would show the social 
repercussicns of physiccd man-made change. It would take all con|X 3 nents 
of the environment to equ£dly evcduated stages of develcspnoit. It would 
per m it testing of l:^potheti(Ml soluticsns. It would permit rigorous testing 
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of the creative leap. I believe strongly that unless we have a tool to 
rigorously test the repercussions, the costs, and the benefits of the 
creative l eaps, we will continue to be tagged as inpractical dreamers, 
or worse, as exterior decorators. 

Whatever the tool or the nethods, let us make sure that we do not 

lose sight of the totality of life. The aesthetic-emotional requirements 
of man mist be part of our list of variables. The interaction between 
people, movement from one activity to another, sequenticd experience of 
moving through space, images to be achievrad, all this is as essential as 

the square footage or the room sizes or ^die nurrber of lockers recjuired. 
let us also not forget that form in response to forces has to be evaluated 

as an important dynamic element capable of generating new forces. Let 
us be conscious of the interaction of function and fcrm and form and func- 
tion, and not just look for cause and effect. Let us be aware that 

invention and innovation are capable of generating new unforeseen activities. 

Any systems approach or methodology will sv^^lement, not supplant, 
the designers'and the decision makers* sensitivity, imagination, intuition. 

Vife need both the tangible and the intangible , the predictable and the 
spontaneous, deduction, induction, and intuition, an if-then statement 
plus the question mark. Wg need reason plus emotion — the question posed 
to us is on what level of knowledge and awareness do we wish to employ 
these uniquely human qualities? 

iBt me close with a quotation from E. E. Cunmings: 

While you and i have lips and voices which 
are for kissing and to sing with 
vho cares if some oneeyed son ot a bitch 
invents an instrument to measure Spring with? 
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APPENDIXES 



APPENDIX A 



PROGRAM 



MONDAY, APRIL 24 

11-12 Registration, Student Union Building (HUB) 

12:30 Luncheon, Student Union Building 
"Purposes of the Conference" 

Raymond C. Schneider, Associate Professor of Architecture, 
University of Washington 

1:30 FIRST GEl^RAL SESSION, Student Union Building 

Freaiding: Robert H. Dietz, Dean, 

College of Architecture aiid Urban Planning, 

University of Washington 

Planning and Programing: "Its Theory and Future" 

Robert H, Reed, Director 
Facilities Information Service 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D. C. 

2:15 Design Case Study: "Bellevue Community College" 

D.ivid C. Hoedemaker, Project Architect for Bellevue Community 

College, with Naramore, Bain, Brady and Johanson, Architects, 

Seattle , Washington 

Merle 0. Landerholm, President 

Bellevue Community Co3iege, Bellevue, Washington 

3!30 Questions aid Concerns: Group Discussions 

leader Group 1, Dale L. Bolton, 

Associate Professor of Educational Administration, 

University of Washington 

Leader, Group 2, Lee G. Copeland, 

Assistant Professor of Architecture and Urban Planning, 
University of Washington 

Leader, Group 3, Norman G. Aeble-, 

Project Architect for Green River Community College, 
with Sullam and Aehle, Architects, Seattle, Washington 
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Leader, Group U, Gerald C. Pomeroy, 

Project Architect for Edmcxids Community College, 
with Waldron & Dietz, Architects, Seattle, Washington 

U:15 The Feedback Loop — End of First General Session 

5:30 Social Hour, Sheraton Motor Inn 

6:30 Dinner, Sherat(xi Motor Inn 

7:30 SPECIAL SESSIGN, Sheraton Motor Tnn 

Freaiding: Frederic T. Giles, Professor of Higher Education 

aiid Dix’ector, Center for the Development of Community College 
Education, lAiiversity of Washington 

Speaker: Lawrence F. O'Neill, Coordinator of Physical Facilities, 

The Junior College District of St. Louis-St. Louis County, 
Missouri— "Do's and Don'ts in Communit/ College Planning” 



TUESDAY, APRIL 25 



9:00 SECOND CXnekAL SESSION, Student Union Building 

Presiding: Norman J. Johnston, Assistant Dean , 

College of Architecture and Urban Planning, 

Ifaiversity of Washingtcxi 

Planning and Progratu‘ng: "Its Tools and Techniques" 

Roger Malek, Comminity College Planning Consultant, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., San Francisco, California 

9:^5 Design Case Study: "Golden West College" 

R. Dudley Boyce, Presl/ient, Golden West College, 
Huntington Beach, California 

Jws M. Sink, Project Architect for Golden West College, 
with William L. Pereira & Associates , Architects , 

Corona Del Mar, California 

11:00 Questtons and Concerns: Group Discussions 

Dale L. Bolton 
Lee G. Copeland 
Norman G. Aehle 
Gerald C. Pomeroy 

11:^5 The Feedback Loop— find of Seccxid General Session 
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12:30 Luncheon, Student Union Building 

Presiding: Gordon C. Lee, Dean, College of Education, 

University of Washington 

Planning and Progrojmting: "Evaluating Outcomes" 

Peter Kannitzer, Associate Professor of Architecture, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

2:15 Conference Sumary: 

Frederic T. Giles 

2 : 30 Adjournment 






Robert H. Dietz, Dean, College of Architecture and Urban Planning 
Richard Haag, Associate Professor of Landscape Architecture 
Robert W. Koski, Planning Officer, Long-Range Planning Office 
Daniel M, Streissguth, Professor of Architecture 
Kyer R. Wolfe, Professor of Urban Planning 



CXXlFEIGiCE GOQBDINKrOBS 

Frederic T, Giles, Professor of Hi^er Education and Director, Center 
for the Development of Comniunity College Education 
Raymond C* Schneider, Associate Professor of Architecture 



siuxNT pssismns 

Kelly Brandon, Department of Ar ’ 4 .tecture 
George Pennell, College of Educ^icion 
Marvin Sondalle, College of Education 

Assisted by 

Office of Short Courses and Conferences 
Department of Audio-Visual Services 
Publications Services 
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OGNEEIPENCE PARTICIPANTS 



John Antndson, Architect 
P. O. Box F 

Springfield, Oregcn 97477 

Phillip BcQsiger, Architect 
P. O. Box 188 

Wilscxiville, Oregcn 97077 

Donald Burr, Architect 
6103 Mt. Taocna Drive S. W. 

Tacxxna, Washington 98499 

David Burton, Architect 
10333 Main Street 
Bellevue, Washington 98004 

Williem Ook, Dean of Administration 
Lane Goranunity College 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

Dr. Ed Erickscn, President 
Seattle Oonmunity College 
Seattle, Wlashington 

Steve Forrest, Architect 
622 Hemlock Via^ 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 

James R. Frost, Dean of Instructioi 
Grays Harbor College 
Aberdo^, Washington 98520 

Elton Gildotir. Architect 
510 Norton Building 
Seattle, Washington 98104 

Howard Glazer, Architect 
U05 N. W. 26th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97210 



Harold Hall, Architect 
402 Oomneroe Building 
Everett, Washington 98201 

George Hartman, Architect 
510 Norton Building 
Seattle, Washington 98104 

Don HoUingberzy, Architect 
1117 Larson Building 
Yakima, Washingtcxi 98902 

Dr. Herman Jaeger, Si^jerintendent 
Grandview Sohcx>l District 
Grandview, Washington 98930 

Perry Johanson, Architect 
905 Seventh Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98104 

Fred Koschroann, Resident Director 
Juneau-Douglas Oxnaunity College 
Juneau, Alai^. 99801 

Dr. Harold Lang^ President 
Lower Colixnbia College 
Longview, Washington 98632 

Dr. Melvin LinJbloom, President 
Green River Oonnunity College 
Auburn, Washington 98002 

Harry Loners, Architect 
P. O. Box 1708 
Billings, Montana 59103 

Merle Long, Clerk of the Works 
Mt. Hood Comiunity College 
Gresham, Oregon 97030 



Jennings Graham, Architect 
Box 544 

Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 
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Donald Lutes, Architect 
Box F, S. Mill Street 
Sprin^ield, Oregon 97477 



Gale A. McArthur, Architect 

1851 Garden 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Dr. Paul McCUrl^, President 
Everett Junior O' Uege 
Everett, Washington 98201 

John W, MoGough, Architect 
North 120 Wall 
Spokane, Washington 99210 

Edward Mahlum, Architect 
2114 Thomc^ke 
Seattle, Washington 98199 

John E. Mahlum, Architect 
2114 Thomc^ke 
Seattle, Washington 98199 

Dr. Leo Marlantes, Dean of 
Instruction 

Mt, Hood Gcmiunity College 
Gresham, Oregon 97030 

Alvin Marsden, Urban Planner 

904 7th Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98104 

Roy Meiklejohn, Architect 
258 Main Street 
Penticton, British Colunbia 
Canada 

Dr. Roy Mikalson, President 
Clackamas GGDnunil^ College 
Milwaukie, Oregon 97222 

Hug^ S. Mitchell, Architect 

1851 Garden 

Eug^ene, Oregon 97403 

Christopher Morgan, Architect 
725 Gauntry Club Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

Dr. Don Morgan, President 
Big Bend Connunity College 
Moses Lake, Washington 98837 



Bc^ Needham, Dean of Instruction 
Green River Comiunity College 
Auburn, Washington 98002 

Byron Norman, Planning Officer 
Edmcnds Ccnrnunity College 
Lynnwood, Washington 98036 

Earl Norman, Dean of Students 
Green River Ccnnunil^ College 
Auburn, Washington 98002 

Carlton Opgaard, Dean of Instruccion 
Edmonds Ccnnunity College 
Lynnwood, Washington 98036 

Dr. Marion Oppelt, President 
Clover Park Gcmnuiity College 
Taocma, Washington 98499 

William Paddock, Architect 
1117 Larson Building 
Yakima, Washington 98901 

Charles Pearson, Architect 
4206 N. Lexingtm 
Taocma, Washington 98407 

Dr. Don P. Pence, President 
Central Oregon CoRinunity College 
Bend, Oregon 97701 

Robert Price, Architect 
4303 Riston 

Taocma, Washington 98402 

Richard Rhodes, Architect 
725 Country Cl^ds Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

Walter Roberts, Director of 
Technicad Education 
Skagit Valley College 
Mount Vernon, Washington 98273 

Clarence C. Ross, Architect 
814 Deleter Horton Building 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
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Robert £• Sarvis, Director of 
Conminity Services 
Edmonds Ccmnunity College 
LynnMOod, Washington 98036 

Or. Qnar H. Scheldt, President 
Yakima Valley CoUe^ 

Ycddma, Washington 98902 

John Scott, .Architect 
2114 Thomdyke 
Seattle, Washington 98199 

Alan Seder, Architect 
725 Country dub Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

William F. Shawl, Ragistrar 
Highline College 
Midwc^, Washington 98031 

James L. Simpson, Resident Director 
Ketchikan Ocnminity College 
Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 

Donadd F. Slaughter, Manager of 
Services 

Highline College 
Midway, Washington 98031 

W. Arthur Slipper 
940 Pyrford Road 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Canada 

Darrell smith. Architect 
725 Country dub Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

L. Dixon Steinbright, Architect 
2U4 Thorne^ W. 

Seattle, Washington 98199 

Arden Steinhart, Architect 
1264 Eastlake £• 

Seattle, Washington 98102 

Dr. William £. Steward, President 
Wenatchee Valley CoUe^ 

Wenatchee, Washington 98801 



Fred Tanpke, Campus Planner 
University of Alaska 
College, TUaska 99701 

Allen Thurmann, Arcldtect 
2114 'Qiomdyke 
Seattle, Washington 98199 

John Villesvik, Architect 
Room <18 Liberty Building 
Yakima, Washington 98902 

Lawrence Waldron, Ardiitect 
215 8th Avenue N. 

Seattle, Washington 98109 

Norman Walker, President 
Okanagan Regional College 
Kelowna, British Columbia 

Don Wallace, Architect 
10905 S. E. First 
Bellevue, Washington 98004 

Dr. John H. Wormsbecker, Executive 
Assistant: College Administration 
Vancouver dty College 
Vancouver 14, British Columbia 

Cfn yyia 

Dr. Richard White, President 
Shoreline Connimity College 
Seattle, Washington 98133 
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